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INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 





Jar Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
asa profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Threc- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. 8. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 





Bonds FOR SALE. 
We offer, at the lowest market rates, 
COUNTY, — cITY, 
anc 
SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several States. 
Send for descriptive M. COLER SG 
-W.CO 0. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPALBONDS, 
No. 11 WALL 8T., NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1871. 


[Pricz 10 Crnts. 














TRUNK LINES 
AND 


LAND “a3 RANT 





We desire to invite the attention of careful and conservative investors to a few facts of 


| vital importance to them in making their investments. The General Government has long 


|since ceased to be a borrower of money, and, on the contrary, for along time has been 
buying and cancelling its bonds. Recently the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the 
| pegrahanr monthly purchase of Government obligations, called in $100,000,000 of 5-20 bonds, 
| Under these circumstances investors have been compelled to look elsewhere for a profitable 
investment for their capital, and the first mortgage bonds of American railways are now the 
| favorite security. The purchase of bonds by the Treasury have advanced the price of 
Government bonds to a point where they pay a comparatively low rate of interest. The 
| greatest suceet.s in American railways can be found in the history of those roads known as 
|Traunk Lines, which combine the benefit of through and local traffic. The gross earnings of 
| the leading trunk lines of railroads in this country form a striking illustration of the above 
| fact, as will appear in the following statement of their earnings for 1870 :— 














New York Central. $22,363,319 
TDR... iis inchoumouael SOMA suceascnws 16,179,461 
Pennsylvania Central............... ... 17,531,707 
Battinnare SREGRIS gn ise e122 cece seee 9,371,427 
Nc Beas cls ndine on dn tenes bin sue eh ameneiae 13,457,540 
Sy SE PITS 6.65.5 ois. o sc ncnencussecvsesendvos 3,188,137 
pn Te rr eC ee 4,514,040 
Ss WON, 6 0.5.6 oidic asc ncecciesicscyseesmpakesss 3,310,224 
Union Pacific............ 7,625.277 
COREE BID... « in ctse tel occsces 7,920,710 

WON Re Noises iiiniccnsnncne $105,522,442 


The ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD is already constructed from St. Joseph 
to Marysville, from thence far into Nebraska, and is being rapidly completed to Fort Kearney, 
on the Union Pacific Road. The ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD will shorten 
the distance between the Atlantic and the Pacific Coast from 80 to 232 miles, according to 
the different routes named above. ‘The ten leading trunk lines of road mentioned in the 
preceding table comprise but a part of the railroads that will contribute to the passenger and 
freight traffic of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY ROAD, which is destined to be- 
come the new short line between the Atlantic and Pacific States, and which must share liber- 
ally in the enormous business represented by the grand total of $105,522,442 gross earnings 
of the ten leading trunk lines in the cbove statement. This of itself is a sufficient security 
for the paymeut of the interest and principal of the EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORT- 
GAGE SINKING FUND LAND-GRANT BONDS of the Company, Western Division, now 
on the market. 


But asa great additions] security, the Company has a United States Land Grant of 
1,500,000 acres of the richest agricultural lands in the West. In previous communications 
to the public we have taken occasion to advert to the great value of land grants to railroad 
companies, and will now only mention the fact that the land grant of the ST. JOSEPH AND 
DENVER CITY RAILROAD COMPANY is worth over $18,500,000_at the present price o1 
the lands of the Illinois Central Company. ‘The lands cannot be sold for less than $4 per 
acre, and the proceeds of the same are applied to the siuking fund for the extinguishment of 
the bonded debt of the Company. ‘This loan was originally for $5,000,000, but has been 
largely reduced by sales to investors, including many shrewd business men who know and 
appreciate bonds which combine liberal income with great security. 


The bonds are for the present offered at 97 1-2 and accrued interest, and we have no 
hesitancy in recommending them as an investment securely guarded, both as to interest and 
principal, Parties desiring to participate in the division of the remainirg balance of the loan 
are requested to make early application, in view of the possibility of an advance in the price 
of the bonds, The bonds of the Eastern Division of the ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
RAILROAD COMPANY were originally marketed by oar firm at 97 1-2, and are now current 
in the market at 102. We continue to deal in these Bonds the same as Government Bonds 
and other secnrities. Investors will find this a good opportunity to convert their Govern- 
ments and other high-priced bonds, with the advantage of a higher rate of interest and per- 


tect security. Maps, pamphlets, and full information in regard to the Company can be had 
on application. 


TANNER & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Wall Street. 





RAILROADS. 


| GRAND 
EXPOSITION! 


| FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
In all the Departments of their 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 


affording friends, customers and strangers @ most 
Savoravle opportunity to supply their wants, at unpre- 
cedentedly low prices. 


BLACK SILK DEPARTMENT. 


Reliable makes at $1.50, $1.75, $2 and $2.50 per 
yard; all the better grades at proportionately low 
prices. 

THE AMI RICAN BLACK SILKE, 


at $2 per yard, 
Guaranteed to wash and wear well. 


PLAIN SILK DEPARTMENT. 


A large quantity of Purple, Plum and Green 24 inch 
Faille Silk at $1.85 per yard, well worth $2.50. 
Light, Medium and Cloth shades for suits. 
RECEPTION AND EVENING COSTUMES 
from $2.50 to $5.50 per yard, 
Forming an immense collection of 
CHOICE COLORS. 


FANCY SILK DEPARTMENT. 

A complete assortment of Low, Medium and rich 
FANCY SILKs, from le per yard, to the hand- 
somest produced. Hand Embroidered Silk Robes 
very elegant, 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Pointe Gaze, Applique and Chantilly 
SHAWLS, DRESSES, BASQUES, FLOUNCES, 
Handkerchiefs, Collars, &c. Also 
Bripa TROUSSEAUX, 
En garniture, consisting of 
Pointe Lace, Trimming, Set, Parasol Cover and Fan 
from $450, 


Forming the largest, richest and cheapest collection 
of Laces ever shown In tais city. 





SHAWL DEPARTMENT, 
Several cases of 
the Handsomest and cheapest 
REAL INDIA 
CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
ever displayed. 
Also, a choice assortment of 
FANCY WARP and WOOL SHAWS, 
in new and chase designs. 
Dress Making and Millinery 
Department. 
They are prepared to receive and execute orders 
(nnder superior Management) for 
MOURNING, 
as well as ALL OTHER DESCRIPTIONS of 
DRESS-MAKING, 
equal, if not superior, to any European productions, 
During this weck, 
ELEGANT BLACis and COLORED VEI 
and POPLIN SUITS will be 
choice assortment of 
PARIS and NEW YORK MILLINERY, . 
at attractive prices. 


VET, SILK 
exhibited.‘ Also, a 


==> Oe 
’ Continued on the next pag. 
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Poplin Department. 


French Poplins, new colors, 95c. and $1.25 per yard. 
Lyons Poplins, $1.45 and $2. 
The very best quality of 


REAL IRISH POPLINS, 


including Pim’s, and other manufacturers, at 
$2.25 per yard. 


Dress Goods Department. 
The Largest and Most Select Stock of Low, Medium 
and RICH DRESS GOODS 
Ever Displayud, viz.: 
All wool Ta*tan Plaids, all wool Satines, Silk 
face Satines, Empress cloths in 100 shades, 
rom . per yard. 
French Merinos in Light cloth shades, 
m2 yard, 
In addition to the above 


They will open several cases of beautiful colored 
Drap d’Ete of the original best quality. 


-_—— 


Mourning Department. 


Every desirable make of 


Black Dress Coods 


Will be fully represented, at unusually low prices. 
An immense stock of 
BLACK ALPACAS AND BRILLANTINES, 
(Fine Mohair) much below value, 


Glove Department. 
A well assorted stock of 
ALEXANDER’S Celebrated KID GLOVES, 
At $1 75 and $2 25 for 1 and 2 buttons, 
And a very large stock of 


FALL AND WINTER FABRIC GLOVES. 


White Goods Department. 


A fresh importation of 
Plush Piques for Ladies’ and Misses’ wear. 
lain Swiss Muslins, all grades. 
Figured Swiss Muslins. 
New patterns from 40c. per yard. 
Special attention to these desirable goods is re- 
quested. 


French 
300 pieces 


Ladies’ Hosiery and Underwear 
Department. 
EXTRAORDINARY SPECIAL BARGAINS 
in Ladies’ Brown and White 
TRON FRAME HOSE. 

Good makes at $3 per dozen. GOOD BALBRIGGAN 


HOSE ar 50 cts. per pair. A fulllineof PLAIN BLUE 
and Plain. 


Searlet Cashmere Hose. 
Some very new styles Ladies’, Misses’ and Boys’ 
Jnderwear at popular prices. , 


SILK HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 


In great variety, comprising a stock unsurpassed in 
. Style, quality and prices. 





Velvet Department. 
2 cases SPANGLED VEVETEENS for MISSES’ and 
BOYS’ SUITINGS at 65 cts. per yard. 
Black and Colored CLOAK and DRESS VELVETS 
all widths and prices; alsoa 
LARGE STOCK OF 
BLACK AND COLORED VELVETEENS 


from 75 cts. to$2 per yard. All new shades in 
20 and 24 inch plushes, 


Blanket, Flannel and Linen 
Department. 


An immense stock of HOUSE and TABLE LINEN 
At very low prices. Also Blankets, Flannels 
and a very large choice of 
COLORED, OPERA and TARTAN FLANNELS 
for morning wrappers. Also a French 
Manufacturer's stuckjof extra fine 
TABLE CLOTHS, DAMASKS, 
Napkins, Doylies, Sheetings, Shirtings and Pillow 
Case Linens at 
33 1-3 PER CENT. BELOW ACTUAL VALUER. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


. Elegant novelties in 
MOQU ETTE, WILTCN, VELVETS, BODY BRUS- 
SELS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS by the yard. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, and SMYRNA CAR- 
PETS in one piece, 
withontany advance on former prices, 





Men’s Furnishing Department. 


A choice and elegant assortment of all the leading 
London and Paris novelties : 


Tien, Be . wn SCARFS, 
es, ows, anc rindsors, English Umbrellas 
Cashmere Muftiers, French Hand-made Shirt Bon 
soms, Tucked and Embroidered, Robes de 
Chambre and Breakfast Jackets, Carriave 
and Lap Robes, very new colors. — 
ALEXANDER’S CELEBRATED 
GLOVES. 
_ Ore and two buttons. 
A fu'l stock of Men's Heavy Leather 
_ DRIVING GLOVES. 
French, Irish and German Linen Handkerchiefs at 
.. _Prices considerably below their value. 
Men's Dress Shirts Manufactnred on the Premises at 
ne _ $1.75, $2.25, $2.50, and $2.75 each. 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Robes de Chambre and Break- 
fast Jackets made to measure 


Broadway, 4th Iv, 9th:& 10th Sts, 














KID 





G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





s 
CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ‘The New Gospel 
of Peace,”’ by the same author. Price 25 cents. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER’S ALMINIX 
FOR 1872. 

Josh Billings has almost outdone himself in this 
new almanac. Tt is one of the fanniest publications 
ever issued. Full of comical illustrations. It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looxing-glass in 
every far ner’s house in America. Price %5 cents. 





HAND-BOOKS OF SOCIETY. 





A new “Diamond Edition” (entirely new set of 
stereotype plates) of the celebrated and popular books, 
** Habits of Good Society,” “ Art of Conversation,” 
and “Art of bene 4 Ns 
on tinted paper an 
holiday presents. 


,” Three beautiful little volumes 
put ina box. Just the thing for 
Price $3. 





THE FALL OF MAN; 


or, THE Loves OF THE GORILLAS. 
satire upon the Darwin Theory of Sexual Develop- 
ment. By the author of ** The New Gospel of Peace.” 
With humorous illustrations by STepHENs. Price 
6 cents. 


A rich and racy 


GOLD DUST——BRICK DUST. 


Two entirely new books, by the great “ Brick Po 
MEROY,” author of “Sense, Nonsense,” etc.—one 
replete with the most eg sentiment and pathos 
—the other full of fun, frolic, and sarcasm. Both 
illustrated by original drawings. Price $1 50. 





STOLEN WATERS. 
A fascinating story of woman’s love and devotion. 
By Cetia Garpner. Written in verse. A companion 
to Owen Meredith’s “ Lucille.” Price $1.50. 





DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of * Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions of ‘* Warwick,” 
* Lulu,” “Hotspur,” and * Stormelitf,” by the same 
author. 





THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, by the author of 
** Widow Goldsmith’s Daughter,” * Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith’s books are of unusual merit, un- 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity. Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK.,. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most seqevating books ever 
written by this author. Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude— Homestead —Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hnugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST, 


A charming new novel by Marton Harianp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path— Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, ete.— 
Price $1 50. 





FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. lected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of ‘‘ Lane 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50. 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


Ditson & Co.’s 
STANDARD OPERAS. 


Ernani, Faust, Lucia, Lucrezia, Martha, 
Norma, Somnambula, Traviata, Trovatore> 
Marriage of Figaro, Fidelio, Fra Diavolo 
and Don Giovanni. 

Handsomely printed, unabridged, superior to all 
other editions in fullness, containing all the foreign 
and English words, and all the music, including that 
of the recitatives, they are yet sold for the low price 
of ONE DOLLAR EACH, and will be sent to any 
address, post free, for the above price. Finely bound 
in Boards for $2.00 each. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


| MME. FERRERO, 
| NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLAGE 
} Has now an elegant assortment of 

_ Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
AND 

Round Hats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 

| Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, ete. - 
| Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 

| Particular attention paid to orders, 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTEENTH St., New York. 





2 These booksare beautifull 'y bound—sold every- | ~ 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let. and rent 
applied if purchase’? A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
Cen, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN. 


OLD RYE WHISKY, 
FINE OLD PORT, 7 
Guaranteed pure and of the 7 best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. HENDERSON, No. 05 Broad-st., New York 


OLD PALE SHERRY, 
OLD BOURBON. 


MOODY'S 

ECREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount for which 
they are drawn, to 
»yrevent alteration.— 

he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper, and 
cannot be removed by 
chemicals. The chee! 
is moved forward by the upward action of the lever of 
the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





Billiard Tables. 
KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x10 
Tables, complete, each, and other sizes at cor- 


responding rates, Warerooms, vorner of Canal and 
Centre Streets, 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF’G CO. 


480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, 
loons, 2W8e. per 
rooms, halls, 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 35c. to $1.00 per foot. 

Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


Whitney's Neats Foot Harness Soap. 
(STEAM REFINED.) 
It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps at 

the same time. For Sale by Harness 

Makers, Grocers, and Druggists every- 

where. Manufactured by 


G. F. WHITNEY & CO., Lexington, Mass. 










kitehens, sa 
foot; diniug 
vestibules an 


illustrated 








Trade Mark, 


R 


TAKE 


No medicine which will increase the derangement of 


asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
tharties that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 

COUNSEL 


that can be given to"persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. bal Ne 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
| the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
r= and literally scourge his internal organization 





without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
| which tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
Dehind. 


| Seld oy all Wruggists, 





Important 
SALE OF THOROUGHBREDS 
AT 


CLIFTON STUD FARM, 
STATEN ISLAND. 


ON WEDNESDAY. NOVEMBER ist, 


Will be sold to the highest bidders, the whole of the 
Valuable Stud of Mr. R. W. Cameron, including three 
imported stallions, seven imported mares, and seven 
native thoroughbred mares, all stinted to Warmin- 
ster, Hampton Court, Eclipse, and Leamington. Six 
two-year-old colts and fillies by Leamington, and one 
imported colt by Blair Athol. Five yearlings by Leam- 
ington and seven weanlings by Warminster and 
Hampton Court. 

There will also be sold a small flock of imperted 
Prize Cotswolds bred by McGillett of Farrington, 
Berkshire, Eugland, and the choice small herd of 
Alderneys Jerseys, including a young imported Bull 
and two recently imported cows. 

THE SALE WILL BE POSITIVE. 

Catalogues on application and receipt of stamp. 

ALSO, 

Will be sold 120 Tons Prime Upland Hay, 2,000 Bushels 
Carrots, 1,000 Bushels each of Mangolds and Turnips. 
TO LET FURNISHED, 

For one year, the residence of the subscriber, on the 
shores of the Bay, Clifton, containing sixteen rooms, 
and surrounded by eight acres of lund, with lodge, 

coach-house, ete. 
TERMS: 

Ten per cent. to be paid on day of sale. Pur- 
chasers will have the privilege on all sums over 
$1,000 of six months credit, by adding interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent. and giving approved endorsed 
notes—if over $2,000 twelve months’ credit on the 
same terms. 


R. W. CAMERON, 
23 South William street. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 

BANKER AND BROKER, 

Charleston, S. C. 
Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocke, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Barking Houses. 
(Ce Collections receive especial eave. 
New YORK CORRESPONDENTS: 


Howes & Macy, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kow itze, J. M. Weith & Arents 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
OF 


12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 








3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
i. and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. 

range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


eat Inducements 


Cr 
To Settlers with limited means. 


Prices 


Rich government lands along the road between 
Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

sof the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
ress 
0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U.?P 


.R.R. Co. Omaha Neb, 





WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & COQO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.' 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HousF, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 


QTAMMERING cured by Bates’ Patent Appli- 
WO ances. Srowpson and Co., Box 3076, N. Y, 
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IN A STRANGE COUNTRIE. 


At gloaming hour to a tower I rode 
Tn a strange countrie ; 

A maiden fair trom a proud abode 
Looked out on me. 


I stood and look’d in her dreamy eyes, 
Her eyes sank down : 

Dark and blue grew the silent skies 
Over the town. 


She shone at the window of her bower 
Tn her golden hair, 

T loved her then, it was love’s own hour, 
And she looked so fair! 


To my cithern sweet, under the moon, 
Full low sang I, 

And the muaid leant out to drink the dew 
With a gentle sigh. 


Dark and damp was the sky that night 
As I sung my love; 

She reached me cut her hand so white 
From her bower ahove. 


Tn her lily hand I set a rose 
With a kiss so wild. 

T saw the casement slowly close 
While she stood and smiled. 


Three days and nights to the self-same place 
In the strange countrie, 

T wander’d and look’d for the maiden’s face, 
But no more came she. 


The thire day when I thither came 
In the sunset light, 

The sun through the casement cast its flame 
Upon something white. 


Then my heart leap’d up, and my cithern play’d 
For happiness, 

But ah! ’twas not my lily-white maid, 
But a long cold dress. 


Three days and nights to the self-same place 
In the strange countrie, 

I wander'd and look’d for the maiden’s face, 
But no more came she. 





The third night when T thither came, 
On the same sad track, 

The lamp in the doorway cast its flame 
Upon something black. 


T drew my cloak across my face, 
And my soul sank down, 

They bore a coftin from the place 
With a maiden crown. 


I followed behind, with brain half mad, 
The men that bare ; 

Toa church they carried the coffin sad, 
And left it there. 


T stood in the shadow of a tomb 
With hooded head, 

And I saw through the painted window's gloom 
The moon blood red. 


Then towards the coffin I stole, with face 


- All pale and white, 


When something turned in the chilly place, 
In the dead still night. 


And I saw a youth by the coffin stand, 
As white as snow, 

Ile held the virgin wreath in his hand, 
And a dagger also. 


“ T have slain thee, faithless maid and fair!” 
Lheard him cry ; 

“ To-morrow thy lover strange, I swear, 
Shall also die.” 


Then at his throat did I wildly leap, 
Like one possessed, 

And I plunged his own red poniard deep 
Into his breast. 


And I dragged him forth from the holy fane 
All cold and dead, 

But I placed the white, white wreath again 
At the coffin head. 


Black, deep black was the bitter night 
As night could be, 
But the cock crew shrill as I took my flight 
From that strange countrie. 
—All the Year Round. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXX.—THE NEAREST WAY TO CARLSRUHE. 


A great event befell George Fairfax in the spring of the 
new year. He received a summons to Lyvedon, and arrived 
there only in time to attend his uncle’s death-bed. The old 
man died, and was buried in the tomb of his forefathers—; 
spacious vaulted chamber beneath Lyvedon church—and 
George Fairfax reigned in his stead. Sinee his brother's 
death be had known that this was to be, and had accepted 
the fact as a matter of course. Hs succession caused him 
very little elation. He was glad to have unlimited ready- 
money, but, in the altered aspect of his life, he did not care 
much for the estate. With Geraldine Challoner for his wife, 


ie 





the possession of such a place as Lyvedon would have been| “It isso easy to laugh the subject down in that way, George,” 
very agreeable to him. He could have almost resigned him- | returned the mother with a sigh. “ Bui a man has duties to 
self to the ordinary country gentleman’s life: to be a mag- | perform.” 
nate in the county; to attend at petty sessions, and keep him-| “Surely not a m:n with an estate like this, mother! I can 
self well posted in parochial questions; to make himself a/never understand that talk about the duties of a rich man, 
terror to the soul of poachers, and to fecl that his youth was | except to pay his income-tax properly. A fellow with a wife 
over. But now it was different. He had no wife, nor any | and children, and no income to speak of, has duties, of course 
prospect of a wife. He had no definite plans for his future. |—imprimis, the duty of working for his belongings ; but what 
For a long time he had been going altogether the wrong | are the privileges of wealth, if one may not take life as one 
way; leading a roving, desultory kind of existence; living | pleases ?” 
amongst men whose habits and principles were worse than| “ O, George, George, I used to hope such great things of 
his own. you!” 

He sent for his mother, and installed her as mistress of 


1 “The fond delusion common to maternity, my dear mother. 
Lyvedon. The place and the position suited her to admira- 


A brat learns his A B C a shade quicker than other children, 
tion. He spent a month in dawdling about the neighbor- | or construes Qué fit Maecenas with iolerable correctness; and 
hood, taking stock of his new possessions, now and then sug- | straightway_the doting mother thinks her lad is an embryo 
gesting some alteration or improvement, but always too lazy to|Canning. You should never have hoped anything of me, 
carry it out; strolling in the park with a couple of dogs and | except that I would love you dearly all my life. You have 
a cigar, or going fly-tishing along the bank of a little winding | made that very easy to me.” 
river; driving in an open carriage with his mother; yawn-| Mr. Fairfax took his portmanteau and departed, leaving his 
ing over a book or a newspaper all the evening, and then sit- | servant to carry the rest of his luggage straight to Paris, and 
ting up til late into the niglt, writing letters which might | await his master’s arrival at one of the hotels in the Rue de 
just as easily have been written in the day. His manner | Rivoli. The master himself took a somewhat circuitous 
made his mother anxious. Once, with a sigh, she ventured to | route, and began his journey to the Black Forest by going 
say how much she regretted the breaking-off his engagement | down to Holborough. 

to Lady Geraldine. “T can take a steamer from Hull to Hamburg,” he said to 
“ You were so admirably adapted for each other,’ she | himself, “and push on from there to Carlsruhe. 

said. He wanted to see Clarissa again. He knew that she was at 

“ Yes, mother, admirably adapted, no doubt; but you see | Arden Court, and that Lady Laura Armstrong was not at Hale 
we did not love each other.’ He felt a little pang of re-| Castle. He wanted to see her; his ulterior views were of the 
morse as he said this, for it misgave him that Geraldine had | vaguest ; but that passionate yearning to see her, to hear the 
loved him. “It would have been like those chestnut ponies | sweet winning voice, to look into the soft hazel eyes, was 
you drive ; they go very well together, and look superb, but |strong upon him. It was a year since the day he dined in 
they are always snapping at each other's heads. T don’t | Clarges-street ; and in all that year he had done his uttermost 
mean to say that Geraldine and I would have quarrelled— | to forget her, had hated himself for the weakness which made 
one might as well try to quarrel with a roeck—but we shouldn't | her still dearer to him than any other woman ; and then, alike 
have got on. In short, I have a prejudice in favor of marry-|angry with her and with himself, had eried, with Wilmot 
ing a woman I could love.” | Earl of Rochester, 

“ And yet | thought you were so much attached to her.” ’ 

“T was—in the way of friendship. Her society had be- | 
come a kind of habit with me. I do really like her, and shall | 
always consider her one of the handsomest and cleverest 
women I know ; but it was a mistake to ask her to marry me, 
and might have been a fatal one. You will say, of course, | 
that a man ought not to make that kind of mistake. I quite 
agree with you there; but I made it, and | think it infinitely 
better to pull up even at an awkward point than to make two 
lives miserable.” 

Mrs. Fairfax sighed, and shook her head doubtfully. 

“O, George, George, Tm afraid there was some newer 
fancy—some secret. reason for your conduct to poor Geral- 
dire,” she said in a reproachful tone. 








“ Such charms by nature you possess, 
*T were madness not to love you.” 


He went up to London early one morning, and straight 
from Loadon to Holborough, where he arrived late in the 
evening. He slept at the chief inn of the place; and in the 
golden summer noontide set out for Arden Court—not to 
make a formal visit, but rather to look about him in a some- 
; What furtive way. He did not care to make his advent 
| known to Daniel Granger just yet ; perhaps, indeed, he might 
|find it expedient to avoid any revelation of himself to that 
}gentleman. He wanted to find out all he could of Clarissa’s 
habits, so that he might contrive an interview with her. He 
~ ca had seen the announcement of the baby’s birth, and O, what 

My dear mother, | have a dozen fancies in a month, and | q bitter pang the commonplace paragraph had given him! 
rarely know my own mind for a week ata stretch; but Ido) Never before had the fact that she was another man’s wife 
know that T never loved Geraldine Challoner, and that it is) ¢ome home to him so keenly. He tried to put the subject 
better for me to be free from an ill-advised engagement. |out of his thoughts, to forget that there had been a son born 

Mrs Fairfax did not venture to press the question any to the house of Granger; but often in the dreary spring twi- 

| 
| 
! 








farther. She had her suspicions, and her suspicions pointed | light, walking among the oaks of S.yvedon, he had said to 
to Clarissa, But Clarissa now being married and fairly out 
of the way, she had some faint hope that her son would re- 
turn to his old allegiance, and that she might even yet. have 
Geraldine Challoner for her daughter. In the meantime she 
was fain to be patient, and to refrain from any irritating 
persistence upon a subject that was near to her heart. 

So far as her own interests were concerned, it would have 
been 2 pleasant thing for Mrs. Fairfax that her son should 
remain x bachelor. The sovereignty of Lyvedon was a pure 
and pertect delight to her. The place was the home of her 
childhood ; and there was not a thicket in the park, or a} off his guard or taken at a disadvantage, come what might. 
flewer-Ded in the garden, that was not familiar and dear to The place wore its fairest aspect ; avenues of elms, that had 
her. Every corner of the sombre old rooms—ia which the} begun to grow when England was young; gigantic oaks 
furniture had been unchanged for a century—had its tender | dotted here and there upon the undulating open ground, re- 
associations. All the hopes and dreams of her long-vanished | puted a thousand years old; bright young plantations of rare 
youth came back to her, faint and pale, like faded tlowers | fir and pine, that had a pert crisp newness about them, like 
shut in the leaves of a book. And in the event of her son’s|the air of a modern dandy; everywhere the appearance of 
marriage, she must of course resign all this—must make ajthat perfect care and culture which is the most conclusive 
new home for herself outside the walls of Lyvedon,; for she | evidence of unlimited wealth. 
was not a woman to accept a secondary place in any house-| George Fairfax looked round him with a sigh. The 
hold. Considering the question merely from a selfish pomt | scene he looked upon was very fair. It was not difficult to 
of view, she had every reason to be satisfied with the exist- | understand how dear association might have made so beau- 
ing state of things; but it was not of herself she thought. | tiful a spot to such a girl as Clarissa, She had told him she 
She saw her son restless and unsettled, and had a secret con- | would give the world to win back her lost home ; and she 
viction that he was unhappy. There had been much in the |had given—something less than the world—only_ herself. 
history of his past life that had troubled her; and for his |“ Paris is worth a mass,” said the great Henry ; and Clarissa’s 
future her chief hope had been in the sceurity of a judicious | perjury was only one more of the many lies which men and 
marriage. She was a woman of strong religious feeling, and | women have told to compass their desires. 
had shed many bitter tears and prayed many prayers on ac-| He kept away from the carriage-roads, loitering in the 
count of this beloved son. remoter regions of the park, and considering what he should 

The beloved son in the mean while dawdled away life ina}do. He did net want to present himself at the Court as a 
very unsatisfactory manner. He found the roads and lanes | formal visitor. In the first place, it would have been rather 
about Lyvedon remarkable for nothing but their dust. There | difficult. to give any adequate reason for his presence in Hol- 
were. wild flowers, of course—possibly nightingales and that! borough; and in the second, he had an unspeakable repug- 
sort of thing; but he preferred such imported bouquets, | nance to any social intercourse with Clarissa’s husband. 
grown onthe flowery slopes of the Mediterranean, as hecould| How he was ever to see her in the future without that 
procure to order at Covent-garden; and the song of nightin- | hideous hypocrisy of friendliness toward Daniel Granger, he 
gales in the dusky after-dinner-time made him melancholy. | knew not; but he knew that it would cost him dearly to take 
The palace was a fine old palace, and if was undoubtedly athe hand of the man who had supplanted him. 

He wandered on till he came to a dell where the ground 


himself, “ Her child ought to have been heir to this place.” 
He went in at the lodge gate, and strolled idly into the park, 
not being at all clear as to how he was to bring about what 
he wanted. The weather was lovely—weather in which few 
people, untrammelled by necessity, would have cared to 
remain indoors. There was just the chance that Mrs, Gran- 
ger might be strolling inthe park herself, and the still more 
|remote contingency that she might be alone. He was quite 
prepared for the possibility of meeting her accompanied by 
the lynx-eyed Miss Granger ; and was not a man to be thrown 


good thing to possess it: but George Fairfax had lived too 
wild a life to find happiness in the simple pleasures of a Ken- | was broken a good deal, and where the fern seemed to grow 
tish squire. So, after enduring the placid monotony of Lyve-| more luxuriantly than in any other part of the park. There 
don for a couple of months, he grew insuflerably weary all| was a glimpse of blue water at the bottom of the slope—a 
at onee, and told his mother that he was going to the Black | narrow strip of a streamlet running between swampy banks, 
Forest. where the forget-me-nots and pale water-plants ran riot. 

“It’s too early to shoot canercailzies,” he said, “ but I dare- | This verdant valley was sheltered by some of the oldest haw- 
say Ishall find something todo. I’m nothing but a bore to! thorns George Fairfax had ever seen—very Methuselahs of 
you here, mother; and you can amuse yourself, while I’m | trees, whose grim old trunks and crooked branches time had 
gone, in carrying out any of the improvements we've dis- | twisted into the quecrest shapes, and whose massive boles 
cussed.” and strange excrescences of limb were covered with the moss 

Mrs. Fairfax assured her son that his presence was always |of past generations. It was such a valley as Gustave Dore 
a delight to her, but that, of course, there was nothing in the | would love to draw; a glimpse of wilderness in the midst of 
world she desired so much as his happiness, and that it’ had | cultivation. 
been a pain to her to see him otherwise than happy. There were not wanted figures to brighten the landscape. 

“Thad hoped that the possession of this place would have | A woman dressed in white sat under one of the hawthorns, 
given you so much occupation,” she said,“ that you would | with a baby on her lap; anda nursemaid, in gayer raiment, 
have gone into parliament and made a position for yourself.” | stood by, looking down at the child. 

“My dear mother, I never had any affection for polities ; How well George Fairfax remembered the slight girlish 
and, unless a man could be a modern Pitt, | don’t see the use | figure, and the day when he had come upon it unawares in 
of that kind of thing. Every young Englishman turns his! Marley-wood! fe stood a few paces off, and listened to the 
face towards the House of Commons, as the sunflower turns | soft sweet voice. 
to the sun-god; and see what a charming level of mediocrity | Clarissa was talking to her baby in the unintelligible 
we enjoy in consequence thereof.” | mother-language inspired by the occasion. A baby just able 

“ Anything that would occupy your mind, George,” remon- | to smile at her, and coo and crow aiid chuckle in that pecu- 
strated Mrs. Fairfax. |liarly unctuous manner common to babies of amiable charac- 

“The question is, whether I have any mind to be occupied, | ter; a fair blue-eyed baby, big and bonny, with soft rings of 
mother,” replied the young man with a laugh. “TIT think the} flaxen hair upon his pink young head, and tender little arms 
average modern intellect, when it knows its own capacity, | that seemed meant for nothing so much as to be kissed. 
rarely soars about billiards. That isa science; and what can| After a good deal of that sweet baby-talk, there was a little 
a man be more than scientific 7” | discussion between the mistress and the maid; and then the 
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But, isolated as it seemed there was always sound 
tripped off with the infant, after it had been brought back | and dim light about the colliery. Men went up and down 
two or three times to be half smothered with kisses—kisses | the shaft continually with their dull Davy-lamps; waggons 
which it seemed to relish in its own peculiar way, opening its | and carts came from afar; there were watchers day and 
mouth to receive them, as if they had been something edible. | night; small donkey-carts, with their guardian women and 
The baby was carried away at last, and Clarissa took up a children, were everywhere. These women chafltered with 
book and began to read. the colliers for the best coal, and were so well skilled in their 
George Fairfax waited till the maid had been gone about | trade that they seldom failed to know it at sight It was 
ten minutes, and then came slowly down the hollow to the | anthracite coal—that hard stony substance since so famous 
spot where Clarissa was seated. The rustle of the fern | for steam purposes, so hard to kindle for domestic use, yet so 
startled her; she looked up, and saw him standing by her | enduring when once lighted. Each of these poor women had 
side. It was just a year since he had surprised her in Mr. | her history of labor and privation—written on her lined face 
Wooster’s garden at Henley. She had thought of him very |—folded into her sordid dress. Some were newly-married, 
much in that time, but less since the birth of her boy. She | others old and wizened. All were anxious to add their mite 
turned very pale at sight of him; and when she tried to|to the family fund. They were daughters, wives, mothers, 
speak, the words woulkt not come: her lips only moved | grandmothers of the collicrs. Yes, grandmothers! for many 
tremulously. who begun their poor traffic as children continued it to ad- 
“T hope [ did not alarm you very much,” he said, “ by the | vanced age. 
suddenness of my appearance. I thought I heard your| There was one such whose simple story may serve to 
voice just now speaking to some one”—he had not the heart | jJlustrate this sketch, and to make known the hard life which 
to mention her baby—* and came down here to lock for you. | these poor colliers and their families lead. She was aistin- 
What a charming spot it is!” guished by the name of Katto gwraig Davvy collier, or Katto, 
She had recovered her self-possession by this time, and was | wife of Davvy the collier. For more than half-a-century, in 
able to answer him quite calmly. é heat or cold, in rain or dronght she had trudged her sixteen 
“ Yes, it is very pretty. It was a favorite spot of Aus-|or seventeen miles three or four times a week. She and 
tin’s. I have atleast a dozen sketches of it done by him. |} Davvy began life in a rough homestead not far from the col- 
But I did not know you were in Yorkshire, Mr. Fairfax.” | Jiery.” The situation of their hut was better than its substance. 
She wondered whether he was staying at Hale; and then |'{he walls were unmortared, the floor of mud, the thatch 
it flashed upon her that there had been a reconciliation be- | blackened by time; but it was shut out from the colliery by 
tween him and Lady Geraldine. a thick wood of oak and beach, had the brook aforementioned 
“Thave not been- long in Yorkshire. I am merely here |ou one side, and a mountain at the back. In front was a 
en passant, in short. My only excuse for approaching you |lane, green in summer with the freshest of grass, brown in 
lies in the fact that I have come to talk to you about your | winter with the thickest of mud. This lane stretched intoa 
brother.” . common hard by, and served as pastire-land for Katto’s 
“About Austin!” exclaimed Clarissa, with a look of alarm. | donkey, pig, and geese. 
“There is nothing wrong—he is well, L hope ”” . This donkey was a beast of consideration, as well as bur- 
Yes, he is tolerably well, I | den. It took its owners many days to find him a name. At 


' 
child was wrapped up as carefully as if destruction were in| few huts and small farms in its vicinity; there was a chapel | pliment by gl 
the breath of the softest June zephyr. Mr. Fairfax was! on a distant hill, and a little “ public” within reach. There| cent country. She wasa benefactress to both, for did she not 
afraid the mother was going away with the child, and that jis always a “public” close at hand in these out-of-the-way | carry food to the hungry souls in each? Happy Katto !—she 
his chance would be lost; but it was not so. The maid) places. 


oating over the shortcomings of the sweet inno- 


| wee ever the bearer of “some new thing,” which was gree- 
| dily devoured by famishing gossips. From such small peb- 
bles dropped into the lake of idleness spread the great circle 
of news. It took Katto some hours to collect them and her 
innumerable parcels, and some hours to drop them. She sel- 
dom reached home before dusk; and there were people mali- 
cious enough to wonder how she managed her domestic 
economy. economy is scarcely an apt word: Katto was 
lavish in her small establishment. She provided it with 
children in a most extravagant way. A baker’s dozen graced 
her board in less than a dozen years, but the baker’s loaves 
did not increase in equal ratio. When the thirteenth arrived, 
Davvy said, with grim satisfaction, that he was thankful it 
was not a twin again, because he could make a fiddler of him, 
to play country-dances for the six other couples. He did not 
say where they were to dance; but Katto suggested the green 
lane as the vo Meteo for it was as much as they could all do 
to find standing-room in the hut. 
| In modern times it has become a subject of grave discussion 
whether «2 woman could become a Lady Chancellor, a 
| Queen’s Physician, a member of a Schocl Board. “ A lady 
| on the woolsack, in a wig, nursing an infant!” sardonica!'] 
! observes one. “ What is to become of the husband and chil- 
{dren while the doctress is going her rounds, or when she is 
| rung up o’ nights?” sarcastically inquires a secord. “ The 
|board at home will groan for want while the School Board 
| secures the head of the family!” growls a third. 


Katto would have swept away all these objections with the 
wand of genius. Her thirteen children never interfered with 
her profession. Soon after the advent of a new baby she and 
Balaam were on the road again. She was compelled to ask a 
neighbor to see to the first five during her absence; then the 
elders took care of the youngers—in other words, they all ran 
the risk of being burnt or scalded to death together. But no 
such evil chance ever happened to them; they all throve 
well. Katto did two or three days’ work during the occa- 
sional hours she spent at home, and she and her family were 


7 


“Pray don’t alarm yourself. [ Wh , 
believe; and there is nothing wrong—nothing that need } last, with true Biblical acumen, they called him Balaam, | always smart on Sundays, and ready for chapel. Moreover, 
circumflexing the first syllable with pure Hebrew breadth. | when her husband and sons returned from the mines, black 


cause you any immediate concern, at least. Lam going to w bread 
Paris, and I thought you might be glad to send some mes- | It sounded to Saxon ears like “ Baa-lamb,” but “ What’s in a} as the coal they had been digging, a tub of steaming water 
name ? 


sage.” . 

“You are very kind to think of that; yes, I shall be glad 
tosend to him. He is not a good correspondent, and Pget 
very anxious about him sometimes. What you said just now 
seemed to imply that there was something wrong. Pray be 
candid with me, Mr. Fairfax.” 

(To be continued.) 


—_——@——_—___— 
KATTO AND HER COAL-CART. 
A SOUTIL WALES SKETCH. 


Some thirty years ago, before the shrill whistle of the 
steam-engine had penetrated into the hills and valleys of 
Wales, the peasants of that country were a primitive race. 
Not only were their manners, customs, aud traditions pecu- 
liar, but traits of character and circumstances of life pre- 
sented themselves which were, to say the least, original. 
The contemplation of the simplicity of « nearly extinet 
generation composes the mind in these days of hurry and 
excitement; therefore a few recollections of the past dwellers 
among the mountains and valleys of a picturesque and beau- 
tiful country may not be unacceptable to the present toilers 
of this work-bound age. 

In those times there were no companies of men to buy up 
and work by steam and other modern ways those rich mines 
which have since made their possessors millionaires; but 
they were laboriously suuk by the few, whose perseverance 
and energy stood them in the stead of inventive genius, and 
who served as pioneers for their restless successors. The 
minerals then slumbered in comparative peace in their hard 
beds underground, and the green grass and rainbow-colored 
wild flowers bloomed undisturbed above them.  Collieries 
were few and far between, and before the railroad brought 
coal in abundance to the country town or village, many were 
the ways and means resorted to in order to supply that 
needful fucl. Haulage was expensive, turnpikes frequent 
and odious. The rich could send their waggons and carts 
to collieries twenty or thirty miles off; but the poor had to 
make many shifts. The difficulties were great even to those 
who could afford it. It was hard work to start a team of 
horses and their carter at midnight in cold frosty winter, so 
as to enable them to reach a colliery in the morning, load 
the waggons, bait the horses, and be at home again before 
another midnight came round. Had they overpassed the 
twenty-four hours, they would have been compelled to pay 
the turnpikes twice instead of once. But it was harder wok 
to those who could not afford it to get fuel at all. They could 
not fetch it—there were no regular means of transporting it 
to them. Wood was plentiful, but it belonged to the rich, 
and even the most benevolent of these did not care to give 
their ancient oaks and elms up to spoliation. The bares and 
druids would have arisen in wrathful protest against such 
desecration. Still the poor must have fire, and it was hard 
te get. The need brings the remedy. The peasants living 
round about the collieries managed to hammer up small 
carts, and to rope to them donkeys, or, if in luck, small rough 
ponies. These carts carried from six to twelve hundredweight 
of coal, which supplied the country for eight or ten miles. 
They were mostly loaded and managed by women and chil- 
dren, who, while earning a small pittance for themselves, 
were real benefactors of the poor, for whom they labored, 
and to whose class they belonged. 

The scenes in which these collieries were situated were, 
generally, strangely wild and picturesque. There was one in 
a remote district of South Wales which was singularly weird 
and lone! It was called Bryncoch, and lay on alow hill 
shut in trees and surrounded by mountains. It looked 
like a big black excrescence on Nature's wild but lovely face. 
Below it y 








This donkey was as hardy, obstinate, enduring, 
tricksy, and kicksy as any donkey that ever lived, and Katto 
spoiled him, as she did her husband and children. She never 
beat him severely, except when he blackened the whitewash 
on her house by rubbing his back too vigorously against it. 

She, like her countrywomen generally, believed she could 
not use too much whitewash, pinkwash, yellowwash, or even 
bluewash. This purifying mixture was everywhere. Patches 
of white shone on the blackened thatch of her roof, on her 
walls and flagstone, while the jambs, lintels, and sills of door 
and windows were a bright yellow. Within-doors, again, 
the walls were white, the mantlepiece and cupboard yellow. 
Very bright it all looked when freshly laid on—very dull 
after a few months’ wear-and-tear. 

From this “ cottage by the brook” Davvy went and came 
to his colliery at any hour of the twenty-four that claimed his 
labor; and hence Katto went to Joad her little cart at day- 
dawn. She had a free tongue and a loud voice, and these are 
powerful agents. All the colliers succumbed to them, and 
gave her the coals she chose at a minute’snotice. What man 
has the courage to bandy words with a free-tongued and 
loud-voiced woman? Katto’s “Shame for you! Ach-y-ti— 
to give a poor soul such trash!” was enough to frighten any 
man; but when she found it necessary to use still stronger 
language, it was suflicient to knock him down. So, thanks 
to good lungs and unrestrained speech, she always got what 
she wanted. As to Davvy, he never refused her anything; and 
people did = when she was out of hearing, that he was the 
weaker vessel, though she certainly was the best wife that 
any man ever had. 

Vhen Katto left the collicry with her six hundredweight 
of superior coal, surmounted by a sack also full of coal, and 
a feed of hay or grass for Baliam, she was a happy woman. 
She swung along, her short petticoats giving to the world a 
great display of black-stockinged legs, and her loose shawl ex- 
posing overmuch of neck and bust—a stick in her hand, 
which she seldom used, and a conical beaver hat on her head, 
beneath which her black hair, black eyes, and red cheeks 

















showed to advantage. 
It was evident that she was a woman of importance. 
“ Here comes Katto!” was heard from every cottage as she 
approacbed, The turnpike-gatekeepers greeted her with 
studied politeness, for she was one of those who daily grum- 
| bled at the toll, and was ready to aid in the “ Rebecca Itiots” 
which took place during her time; every one ran to meet 
her, either to give her a jibe or a commission. She hada 
jest for all, and carefully gathered news as she went along. 
Her errands were endless, and her memory must have been 
as endless as her errands. Your peasant always gets the best 
tea, and Katto was as good a judge of that uninebriating be- 
verage as she was of coal. The quarterns of tea she brought 
from “town,” and distributed on her way home, were nu- 
| merous: so were the pounds of sugar, yards of flannel or ca- 
| lico, cap-ribbons, earthenware pots and pans, ounces of to- 
bacco, penn’orths of pills, yarn for knitting, tallow-candles, 
jand herrings. Letters, too, were a staple article of request; 
}and as she could not read, it was wonderful how she deliver- 
led the desired missives according to their address. But she 
| rarely made a mistake, she had corners for everything. 
Katto seldom reached the town before noop. Here she 
pulled up wader a “ spreading chestnut tree” at the corner of 
the churchyard, and here she left Bulaum while she went in 
i of acustomer, It was a baiting-place for donkeys, so 
he was among kindred spirits. Poor beasts! how patient 
‘they were!—some pulling at a truss of coarse hay, others 
| with no hay to pull; but all-enduring in all weathers, their 
| faces turned—where nejther man nor beast likes to turn them 
| —to the wall, their sides open to the attacks of mischievous 
| boys, their ears and tails drooping wearily. Katto was sure 


was prepared in the middle of the hut, into which they went 
consecutively, and out of which they emcrged whitened by 
Katto’s soap and scrubbing. What could she do more? 
Nothing. And she would have been as efficient as Lady 
Chancellor, Queen’s Physician in Ordinary, or Member of a 
School Board; for what cannot a woman of indomitable will 
perform? She was, moreover, a managing mother. No 
fashionable fine lady ever established her daughters more 
readily than Katto. ‘“ Out of maidenheod, out of mischief,” 
was her motto, and she married them as soon as they“ came 
out.” She was a great-grandmother before she was sixty; 
but she positively declined being made a nurse to her grand- 
children, saying that she had had nursing enough. So Davvy 
and she lived alone in their old age, their children being mar- 
ried and scattered—hcere, there, and everywhere. 

Yet not quite alone. A new inmate came to share their 
one apartment. 

Some ladies pine for a carriage-and-pair and a presentation 
at Court. The ambition of Katto’s modest life had been a 
eart and horse, and an introduction to the coal-cellars of the 
gentilitv. The diflerence was only in kind, and Katto’s am- 
bition was gratified. She had the satisfaction of presenting 
herself and introducing her daughters to the quality. She 
did not get so many steaming cups of tea and basins of leek- 
broth from her new patrons as from the old, but she had 
honor and glory in her horse. 

She and Davvy searched Holy Writ for « name for him. 
They could find none; there was no horse with a name—like 
Balaam, for instance—in the Bible. So they called him 
“ Cariad” (sweetheart), which to English ears seemed suitable 
enough, and to Welsh ones bore pleasant sounds of love- 
making. 

He was one of those rough, shaggy, independent moun- 
taineers which, like human mountaineers, are hard to tame. 
Katto tried, and failed. Out of the shafts he was a frisky, 
wild, untutored beast—in them he was a veritable tyrant. 
Katto spoilt him, and he knew it. An intellectual quadruped 
has the advantage over an ignorant biped ; so Cariad ruled 
Katto. 

As soon as the cart was loaded at the mine, oft started 
Cariad. He tarried for no gossip; Katto must overtake him 
as she could. He would not stop at the houses en the road, 
unless he was regaled by hay, grass, or bread. When Katto 
lightened his load by dropping the sack of coal that sur- 
mounted the twelve hundred weight, he set off briskly, and 
she had to run for it. This sack was provided for some poor 
soul who could not afford the load. Cariad trotted on until 
he came to a hill, when he paused and turned his head; he 
would not mount it unaided. He considerately waited for 
Katto, looking round till he saw her floating petticoat and 
setting his hoofs till he felt her shoulder at the wheel; then 
he condcscended to pull, while she obediently pushed. If 
she wished to stop before she reached the top, she was obliged 
to let him understand that a good stone beneath the wheel 
hindered its retreat. 

Cariad required much coaxing, Insummer Katto provided 
herself with an apronful of fresh grass, which she gathered 
by the way. If she kept a litle in advance, the scent enticed 
him on; if she inadvertently came close to him, his nose was 
in the apron. In winter it was still more difficult. Snow 
was his abomination. Happily for Katto, it did not lie long 
on the ground in that part of the world; happily for him, if 
it chanced to be deep at the pit, he had no coal to haul. But 
the poor must have fire, and Katto was their purveyor, so 
she and Cariad had few holidays. She forgot her own frozen 
limbs, and her sixty orseventy years of hard life, in her efforts 
to make him do his duty. She pushed at the wheel, she tug- 
ged at the bridle, she employed every endearing epithet, to 
encourage him. Oh! what rain, snow, ice, wind, fog, and 








was a green valley, through which tripped and to find a customer readily, so Balaam had not long to wait. | piercing cold they braved together ! 





chattered one of those delicious brooks that appear at every | He knew her voice, and his ears pricked and his tail cocked 
turn in these dales, and that received no taint from its grimy | 

neighbor. From the mountain behind wound a rough rond | 
which passed near the colliery on one side, and wandered on 

eccentrically some three or four miles, till its course was | 


| No amount of coaxing would induce him to stop without 
as she approached, seized the hempen rein, tugged him | Katto under the chestnut tree by the churchyard. He hated 
round, and tugged on till she reache.t the place where she | donkeys, and was in the habit of kicking when near them; 


was to unload her coal. During this operation he finished | so, as soon as Katto went off in search of her customers, Cari- 
the hay begun under the chestnut tree. 


checked bya high road and an obnoxious turnpike. The 
hedgerows of this roadlet were adorned in all seasons but 
winter with luxuriant wild flowers. Its especial pride were 
its roses and foxgloves. The roses were of a red so deep 
that it rivalled the hue of a foxglove—a rose rarely seen in 
England, and yet wildly luxuriant in that remote spot. It 
fellin fantastic wrexths, and grew in bowers, gracefully em- 
bracing the prouder foxglove, or hanging over the emerald 
fern. ; 

No houses were visible from the colliery. 





ad turned round and followed. “ He’s a proud little horse, 
he is,” laughed Katto. Whenever she sold her coal, he in- 
sisted on his feed. He would not stand still without it. Did 
a justice of the peace live within-doors, Cariad world still ke 
or perhaps a basin of hot leek-broth, with the kindly house- | restive till he had his way. He had no whol some fear of 
wife and her children; for the poor help the poor. Here | the lock-up, if Katto had. “ He’s an obstinate little horse, he 
jshe would retail the country news, aud greedily swallow the | is,” she would say, and put his tough hay on the ground be- 
| town gossip with her scalding beverage, in order to give it | fore him. 

| forth wholesale as she returned home. She well knew how| When the messages and the gossip were done, the return 
the sweet innocent country rejoices over the misdemeanors of | home was comparatively quick and pleasant. Katto ascended 


For all this labor Katto received about a half-a-crown. If 
|she carried her coal into the poor man’s hole, the chances 
were that she had a cup of tea and a slice of bread-and-butter, 


There were a! the sinful town, and how the wicked town returns the com-| into the empty cart, reins in hand, proud as a peacock. One 
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endearing epithet was enough: “Gee up, Cariad bach /” and | 
Cariad_ was off like a telegram. Down the hill—through the | 
turnpike—along the level road—there was no stopping him, | 
until he came to an acchivity ; then he stopped of his own | 
accord, and would not proceed until Katto dismounted, and | 
once more put her shoulder to the wheel. 

Like most animals, he was fond of children, and would | 
pause willingly for them. The kindly Katto never saw one | 


The poor souls bent together over the old horse ; they uttered 
a simultaneous cry, He was dead. 

They sat down on the straw by his side; they put their 
arms about him; they callea him by his name; they wept 
piteously. It was all in vain; their friend and support was 
gone forever. He had drawn his last breath gently, and had 
died almost in harness. ; 

A grandson came in, and found Davvy and Katto still on 


] 

| Aspasias. It is, generally, founded upon the stage costume 
of the comic singer. At any rate, though the dandy flatters 
a such is the case, it has not the merit of origin- 
ality. 

| The chief thing which strikes one about the Dundreary 
type of dandy, is his inanity. The dandy of the period is by 
/no means inane, but is an active worker of vice. He is not 
‘like the Dundreary fellow, a thing to be merely laughed and 


trudging alone under a baby or a burden but she gave the | the floor by his side. He ran for help, and they put the pocr joked out of existence, for his follies aie not things to be 
youngster a lift. But when she performed a similar good old people to bed—made them potions of ‘that general | laughed at, but crimes to be condemned. He never does 
office for the old, she was compelled tostand at Cariad’s head, | panacea, tea—comforted them, by lamenting their loss with | much that is useful, it is true; but he gets drunk, glories in 


and kiss and fondle him while they mounted. 


The road they pursued was varied and beautiful. In spring 


them. 
But they could not be comforted; their feeble stay was 


| vicious practices, and scotts at everything which is good and 
j holy inhuman nature. He never cares to be at home,except 


the hedgerows were covered with hawthorn, primroses, and | gone, and with him their independence. They were com- | 0 sleep, and rarely spends his evenings there. He has, when 
bluebells ; birds sang in every tree, green meadows were on all pelled to appeal to the parish, but they did not burden it | young, no respect for his father or mother; and, when older, 
sides. At each turn was a landscape for a painter. Happy long. <A favorite grandchild supplied in some sort, the place | no care for his wife or children, He encourages “ fastness” 


Katto! she enjoyed it insensibly. When she came to the 
ford that crossed the road, it is true she did not know that 
she was inthe midst of a scene that would have made a 
lovely picture ; but she did know that the clear water washed 
the wheels of her cart and the legs of Cariad, and that he 
drank greedily. When she turned into the long mountainous 
road, she was aware that it was lonely and wild; but she 
knew also that the scattered poor were honest, and would 
harm neither her nor Cariad. However dark the night, how- 
ever wild the weather, they were unmolested, save by the 
friendly greeting of wayfarers like themselves. 

When they reached home, Davvy was there to receive | 
them. He was a sober man, as times were; that is to say, 
sobriety, not drunkenness, was his normal state, and 
Katto boasted that he seldom was drunk except on a 
holiday. 

It had come to pass that Cariad’s very rough shed had given 
way, so he was promoted to a corner of the hut. Davvy, 
Katto, and he shared the same bedroom. Nothing loth, he 
walked into it at night, and made himself comfortable on 
such a bed as was prepared for him. If it chanced that snow 
covered the scant winter grass of the lane, he would even 
spend his day within-doors, if there was no coal to haul 
without. 

In this way the trio went on together. Cariad reached his 
twentieth year of service when Davvy and Katto were over 
fourscore. They were beginning to grow old. Katto some- 
times asked herself what was the matter with her. She was 
only eighty-three—it couldn’t be age: Jane, the smith, was 
ninety to a day, and sharp enough. Still, age it was; and 
Davvy could no longer work in the mines. Very sad is this 
old age to the poor, though they are resigned, and even 
cheerful. 

As for Cariad he did his best. 


His limbs grew stiff, but he 


workedon. He was no longer frisky, and years brought wis- 
dom. He did as he was bid. The only thing that excited 


him and Katto was the train. Just before they retired from 
this shifting scene, steam-engines entered upon their path, 
terrifying and disgusting them. All that he could do, to 
protest against them, he did. When the monster horse raced 
by him, snorting forth its steam, he stood still and snorted in 
angry return. Katto, meanwhile, would apostrophize him, 
saying, “ It is time for you, and me, and the cart to give up. 
There’s coal enough gone by us for town and country; but 
ach-y-fi, Cariad, what rubbish it is!’ That big brute don’t 
care what he carries.” 

But C.riad was not one to give in; he grew stiffer and 
stiffer, but he hauled on. At last he got so stiff that Davvy 
and Katto were obliged to help him on his legs, support him ‘ 
to the cart, and finally bring, not him to the cart, but the cart } 
to him. Once in the shafts, he was himself again. His dim 
eyes brightened, his drooping ears pricked ; he was conscious 
of support, and, like an old war-horse at sound of trumpet, or 
superannuated hunter at blast of horn, he started briskly 
when he heard Katto’s feeble “ Gee-up, Cariad! Come, you 
darling! we will be home again directly.” 

How they went, and how they returned, nobody could 
tell; but they kept going till the end. When they came 
home at night, Cariad was half carried back to his corner, 
and fell down helpless on his straw. Katto and Davvy fed 
him, and what they offered he atecontentedly. Children and 
grandchildren came to see them, and helped when Katto 
would let them; but, for the most part, the three friends 
lived alone together. Katto was long very unhappy concern- 
ing the future state of Cariad; she could not believe that so 
“ good a Christian” as he was would perish for ever. At last 
she made up her mind that, if good works were to be re- 
‘warded hereafter, Cariad’s would not be unpaid, and that he 
and she, who labored so long, would meet Davvy, and others 
who had received little of this world’s good, in that heaven 
provided for the humble. The minister was scandalized 
when she told him her belief, but she maintained it. 

All the neighbors were kind to the old couple and the old 
horse. One would be at the hut betimes to help Cariad into 
the shafts; another would load the cart for Katto; a third 
would help Davvy to fetch straw for the bed. But they 
were obliged to do it discreetly. “ Do you think I'm getting 
old?” Katto would ask, pee 

“ Ach yn wir, no,” would be the answer; “but the poor 
little horse is stiff in his joints.” 

One fine spring day Davvy resolved to accompany Katto 
and Cariad “to town.” Poor Cariad seemed brisker than 
usual, owing, Katto said, “ to the oil she had rubbed into him.” 
He stumbled into his shafts, and hobbled on his way. The 
old couple hobbled after him. They were many hours on 
the road, but the sun was so bright, and the air so balmy, 
that they did not count the time. Everybody had a kind 
word for them. They had cups of tea, and noggins of ale, 
and primrose-scented, tender grass wherever they went. 
That age which seemed so hard was their halo of protection. 
“ Poor old Katto !” sounded on all sides. 

She could gossip as she liked now. Cariad was only too 
glad to stand still and munch the oaten bread they gave him 
at the cottage-doors, and Davvy to sit by the fire and rest. 
When they reached the town an old customer gave them a 
dinner and an extra shilling, and their aged hearts grew 
cheerful. Thanks to food, fire, and ewrw-da(g>od ale), they 
were at home early. No one was there to help, so Davvy 
and Katto managed Cariad between them. He was so stiff 
that they could scarcely get him across the mud floor of the 
hut to the straw in the corner. When there, they even 
helped him to lie down. He rubbed his old nose upon Katto’s 
face as she stooped over him,and fixed his eye on her. 
Davvy heaped up the straw meanwhile. 

“Thou'rt near thirty years old, Cariad,” said Katto; “ and 
Davvy and I are nearly ninety. God help us!” 

“ Amen !” said Davvy, reverently. 

She lifted up her hands and eyes. 

Something like a sigh came from Cariad. She stooped over 
him again. His eyes were closed, his nostril was slightly 
dilated. ‘“Cariad! Cariad bach!” said Katto, stroking his 


followed their friend to “ the land o’ the leal.’"—Temple Bar. 


Riccar 
A WOMAN'S EXECUTION, PARIS, MAY, 71. 
BY EDWARD KING. 


Sweet-breathed and young— 
The people's daughter : 

No nerves unstrung-- 
Going to slaughter! 


“ Good morning, friends! 
You'll love us better— 
Make us amends ; 
We've burst vour fetter ! 


“ How the sun gleams! 
(Women are snarling) ; 
Give me your beams, 
Liberty’s darling ! 


“ Marie’s my name— 
Christ’s mother bore it. 
That badge? No shame; 
Glad that I wore it !” 


(Hair to her waist ; 

Limbs like a Venus; 
Robes are displaced.) 
“ Soldiers, please screen us. 


“ He at the front ? 
That is my lover; 
Stood all the brunt ; 
Now the fight’s over: 


“ Powder and bread 
Gave out together. 
Droll to be dead 
In this bright weather ! 


“ Jean, boy! we might 
Have married in June! 
This the wall? Right! 
Vive la Commune !” 


———__> —_—_ 


DANDIES. 


Your perfectly-dressed man is not much good at anything 
except seeing that everything around him is neat and natty, 
and of picking people up short who fail in this respect. As 
a rule, he is quite incapable of originating or carrying any 
great undertaking through. He could tell when his wife was 
well dressed, from her bonnet strings to the buckles on her 
shoes, but would be unable to decide whether the poem she 
had written was good, bad, or indiflerent, nor could he make 
a forcible oration or speech himself. His speech would be, 
like himself, very neat, but without heart, and, therefore, 
without influence. The sloven is well adapted for originating 


after him. Just as he deems it a waste of time to devote 
much care to dress, he considers it a waste of time to give his 
works a high finish. If he paints a picture, it may be 
brilliant in idéa and execution, but, toa certain extent, it will 
be crude and unfinished, and simply because, when he has 
rot his work up to a certain point, it is too much trouble to 
finish it ashe ought and could finish it. But, for all that, you 
may expect more lasting work from the slovenly-dressed than 
the perfectly-dressed man. 

It is, of course, the great ambition of a dandy to be con- 
sidered a well-dressed man. But, generally, he is no such 
thing. For the really well dressed man never lets it appear 
that his dress occupies the greater portion of his thoughts, 
whereas, in the case of the dandy, this is unmistakeably 
evidenced. All about him is flashy and new. He apes 
singularity, and indulges in owtre fashions. The result is 
that, very often, the dandy of the period looks like a well-to- 
do dog-fancier or prize-fighter. He appears just as one might 
expect either of the latter worthies would if they could afford 
expensive clothes, kid gloves, and silver-headed canes. He 
wears his hair cut short, like they do, and he makes his 


dandyism is quite distinct from the Dundreary type. He 
rarely indulges in whiskers and a hesitating drawl. Ie is, 
generally, almost clean shaven, and swaggers and talks in- 
solently rather than aflectedly. He is, of course, wonderfully 
particular about his gloves, his collars, his ties, his shirt-fronts, 
his cuffs, and the manner in which his clothes fit him, but he 
does not appear so languidly helpless as Dundreary. A glance 
is sufficient to indicate what is his character. It is easy to 
see that he is lazy, lax principled, insolent, and insufferably 
conceited. He may, naturally, be clever, but it is too much 
trouble for him to exercise his abilities, and so people may 
be excused if they deem him a blockhead. His amusements 
are the music-hall, the casino, the ratting-pit, and the billiard- 
room. He will condescend to be friendly with a dog-fancier 
or prize-fighter, but will not look at individuals who are as 
respectable as himself, though not such dandies. Birds of a 
feather always flock together, and so dandies roam about 
with dandies. Their conversation is certainly not of an 
elevating character. They glory in the vices they have com- 
mivted, and talk about women in a strain which, if generally 
known, would procure them instant expulsion from respecta- 
ble society. They flatter themselves that they are perfectly 
irresistible, and imagine that all the glances which are thrown 
towards them are glances of admiration, rather than of con- 
tempt and pity. It never enters their head that an over- 
dressed man is an abomination—a greater abomination even 
than are over-dressed women Probably, the dandy style of 





neck and face. “ Davvy, Davvy, come here.” Davvy went. 


dress does secure them the admiration of barmaids and 


tailor cut his clothes after the fashion worn by them. His | 


|of the departed Cariad, and waited upon them until they | in girls, and brings the manners of the casino into the draw- 


ing-room. He is addicted to getting elevated at evening 
parties ; and his conversation, when not insidiously vicious, 
jisinane. He fosters and encourages every kind of snobbery 
in himself and his friends. He worships gold; and, on 
the principle of the tradesman who puts all his goods into 
the shop-window, dresses himself as expensively as he can, 
to show that he has plenty of cash. Certainly, this brings 
him some return, for there is oa the part of many people— 
generally actuated by a desire to get all they can—a wish to 
pay homage and respect to a dandy. Probably, the dandy 
feels he could exact homage and respect in no other way, and 
so adopts this. 

There is a refined vulgarity about the appearance of 
dandies which cannot be mistaken. They do not fall into 
the glaring errors of the upstart, who cannot, by any means 
whatever, hide his humble origin; but there are numberless 
things which fully proclaim the debased nature of the dandy’s 
mind. This is only natural. The man who never reads any- 
thing more elevating than “Don Juan,” and confines his 
study of the fine arts to an examination of the suggestive 
engravings which are now issued wholesale, is not likely to 
acquire a correct taste, and is certain to make grave errors 
when he attempts originality. But, perhaps, a greater cause 
for the mistakes they make, is this. There is such a 
tendency to gloss over certain vices, and to consider “ fast- 
ness” more indicative of spirit than anything else, that the 
dandy may be excused for believing that he secures a certain 
kind of reputation by adopting a dress which evidences his 
“fastness.” He and his friends have brought themselves to 
consider vice as good, and, when society does not unmistakea- 
bly tell them diflerently,it is not surprising that they half 
proclaim their friendship with vice and its workers whenever 
they can. They like to be considered bold, dashing, devil- 
may-care fellows—even when they are quite the reverse of 
this—with plenty of ep So, until public opinion changes 
very materially, we shall always have plenty of conceited, 
obnoxious dandies in our midst, who will go about fostering 
snobbery, foppishness, and vice.— Liberal Review. 

—————_@ 


NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE. 


The time will probably arrive when the canons of criticism 
that are to be applied to the joint literary product of imagi- 
nation and experience—the modern novel—are definitely i - 
cided, and when something else than mere individual caprice 
will sway the judgment of the Aristarchus of fiction. At 
present it is no exaggeration to say that we are absolutely in 
the dark, so far as regards any universally accepted rule of 
excellence and test of merit by which the nineteenth-century 
novel can be tried. Perplexity is not unfrequently mistaken 
for profundity ; and the regulation three volumes of romance 
are pronounced good or bad according as they suit the whim 
of the literary arbitrator. History and poetry have been 
written for about 4,000 years, and the consequence is we 
know whata good poem or a good history ought to be. It is 
jentirely otherwise with the novel. Chronologically speak- 
ing, the novel is a species of literature about a hundred years 
old. Dickens built undoubtedly upon Richardson and Smol- 
lett; but there is no more resemblance between them than 
| between the county of Monmouth and the territory of Mace- 








and carrying things forward, but others must polish them off|don. There is really no more convincing proof of the chao- 


otic ignorance in which we are on this subject than the 
confusion that exists in the application of certain epithets to 
the various specimens of the fictitious literature of the day. 
What, for instance, is the precise limit of the “ sensational ?” 
and who is to say at what point legitimate incident passes 
into illegitimate sensation? This is a single illustration ; it 
will, however, do as well as any other, and the truth to which 
it points is indisputable—that our critical notions on the sub- 
ject of novelistic excellence are of the foggiest kind. So a 
while they must remain. Horace wrote his “ Art of Poetry” 
some thousand years after Homer wrote the “ liad ;” how 
many decades will have elapsed since the publication of 
“Vanity Fair” before a future Johnson clearly enun- 
ciates to us the essential stamps of worth in a latter-day 
fiction ? 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in some lectures which he has been 
recently delivering at Toronto, has attempted to anticipate 
the advent of the critic of the future, and to tell the world 
wherein lies the virtue and the vice of that branch of imagi- 
native literature denominated the novel. Novelists, he tells 
us, often debase fiction by obtruding their personal vanities, 
favoritisms, fanaticisms, and antipathies. Some novels are 
|nothing more than trades’ unions; others denunciatory in- 
vectives, long spun out, against lunatic asylums; others elon- 
gated assaults upon Government oflicers, and so forth. “I 
saw the other day a novel,” says Mr. Sinith, “ the author of 
which brings himself in almost by name as a heroic person- 
age.’ Mr. Goldwin Smith has a talent for identification. 
Every one remembers how, upon the publication of “ Lothair,” 
he greedily seized the opportunity of discovering that a cer- 
tain Oxford professor and himself were really one and the 
same person. It is, therefore, presumable that he has, sue- 
cessfully or not, exercised the faculty in the present instance. 
So far as it is possible to infer the general tendency of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s views, the conclusion is, that all novelists 
who “stoop to truth and moralise,” their stories are practi- 
cally detestable, and artistically wrong. “The voice of mo- 
rality,” he says, “is confounded with that of tyrannical pe- 
fulance and self-love.” The meaning of this sentence is not 
very obvious, but we must do it the justice to say that it is 
not less intelligible or intelligent than the whole of Mr. 
Smith’s lecture. In plain truth, a very clever man never de- 
livered amore silly and more purely petty discourse, Its in- 
spiration is derived solely and entirely, from those “ string- 
less results” which the late Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford imagined he could discern, or fancicd he was justified 
in denouncing, in “ Lothair.” An aimless novel is in reality 
quite as despicable as an aimless life. It is the business of a 
novel to treat of the life and society of the day amid which 
its plot and seenes are cast. If a novel bas not some spe~ '! 
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. | 
view of life to expound, that novel had better not be written. | 
The best novels that have ever been given to the world are 
allin a certain sense novels with a purpose—as much, in a) 
way, as the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is an allegory with an ob-/ 
ject. We may venture so far toanticipate the style and class | 
of criticism which is to be desired in the world of literary 
fiction as to say that no novel is worth the paper on which it 
is written unless it illustrates the life, the society, the perils, 
the temptation, the aspirations of the day. Anda novel | 
which is utterly purposeless cannot do this. Let us take the | 
instance of the works of one single man. Is the artistic ex- 
cellence of any one of Mr. Dickens’s works impaired by the 
fact that there is “in the background some moral purpose ?” 
Is “ Oliver Twist” a bit the worse novel because it led up to 
the improvement of the Poor Laws, and is “ Nicholas Nickle- 
by” impaired by the fact that it was instrumental in the de- 
struction of the twenty-pound schools of Yorkshire ? 

At this hour of the day it is late to discuss the real value of 
fictitious literature. Still the issue is one which events have 
rendered relevant, and a brief question may be briefly an- 
swered. The historical novel stands on a pedestal of its own. 
It illuminates just those dark angles and obscure nooks which 
history cannot. It introduces the reader to the accessories of 
an age which are not accessible in histoty. One question re- 
mains—What is the value and what the functions of the 
modern novel? The experience of literature may be as valu- 
able as the experience of life. But it serves its turn. There 
was a time when the dictum had its truth that one half of the 
world was ignorant of the life of the other half. If the va- 
lidity of the maxim has been at all dispelled, it is no small 
part in consequence of the result of the novels of the day. 
America gives us experience of a world which we know not, 
and to which we may possibly be drifting. Fiction does pre- 
cisely the same thing for us on this side of the Atlantic. The 
best novels of the century that have come from the press in- 
troduce us to scenes and experiences altogether new. Lin: | 
familiarise classes and people who ought to be familiarised. 
It may be premature, as has beén allowed, to define the spe- 
cific sphere of the a of fiction, but here is certainly one 
of its departments of value.—Globe. 


’ a 
HOLIDAYS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Englishmen who in Switzerland walk twenty. miles on 
two meals a day without a murmur, who diligently search 
out the cheapest inns, and inquire the ony of everything 
from a breakfast to a bed candle before ordering it, are 
frightened to learn that a one-horse carriage costs a shilling 
a mile in Westmoreland; that at Keswick a meat luncheon 
is charged as an early dinner; that the hotel-keeper’s profit 
on acup of afternoon tea in Grasmere is at the rate of two 
hund r cent.; and, generally, that the lofty rooms, the 
new furniture, the carving and gilding, the cut flowers, the 
and pianos, and the magnificent managers of the Lake 
ffotel Company (Limited) are not the gratuitous offerings of 
a stranger-loving ae, but ave charged in the Dill. 
But then we can’t do in England the things we can do 
abroad. We can’t tramp through the streets of Chester or 
Carlisle, as we do through those of Milan and Geneva, in 
hobnailed boots, flannel shirts, and greasy wide-awakes. 
We can’t make beasts of burden of ourselves in Surrey, and 
carry food and clothing on our backs through Ockham and 
Albury as we do through Orbe and Vaulion. We can 
travel third-class on the Swiss Western, but hardly on the 
Great Western, Railway. In the Bas-Rhin the company of 
higglers and bagmen is acceptable enough; but in Devon- 
shire or Yorkshire—faugh! Once abroad, we have only our 
purses to think of ; but at home there is always our position 
also to be considered. And what with our regard for ow 
own dignity, and our dread of our countrymen’s impudence, 
it is hopeless in an English trip to study economy. Instead 
of third, we must travel first-class. Instead of walking, we 
must ride. Instead of considering what we want, we must 
consider what the magnificent manager says it is usual to 
have. Instead of asking prices first, and ordering after- 
wards, we must order first, and write to the Times after- 
wards. But these processes are so very expensive that it is 
not surprising to hear people plead an excuse for knowin 
nothing of English scenery, that they really cannot affo 
to travel in England. You can calculate, they say, to a 
sovereign what a month’s tour in the Bernese Oberland will 
cost you; but who knows what he will have to pay fora 
month’s travelling in the North of England? And then 
look at the results! Consider how much more ground you 
will have pone over in a foreign tour; how much more 
funny the foreigners are than your own countrymen; what 
a much more frequent succession of changes you will have 
enjoyed ; what a gratification it will have been to air your 
French and German a little with the guides and waiters; in 
short, how much more you will get for your money in a 
foreign than in a home tour! The ordinary tourist loses 
half the pleasure of his tour unless he makes a good bargain 
of it. His highest enjoyment of his trip begins when it is 
over, and is a complex feeling, made up, in almost equal 
proportions, of two agreeable sensations—namely, the plea- 
sure of talking about it, and the pleasure of reflecting that he 
has done it cheap. It would be difficult to say which of 
these two arguments in favor of going abroad is the more 
powerful with the ce gee ey a a small-talk argument, 
or the money argument. But it is the combination of the 
two that is irresistible. To pay more for the tour, and yet 
to have less to talk about when you come back, is wasteful, 
and therefore culpable, folly. No wonder, then, that the 
English tourist avoids an English tour. In his own ex- 





ot ai and practical phraseology—he can't see his money 
in it. 

It would be useless, even if it were otherwise desirable, to | 
attempt to stem the flood of argument and feeling that can | 
be poured? forth in favor of a foreign, as against a home, tour. 
There are always tworreasons for not attempting to resist an 
overwhelming popular opinion ; first, that you perhaps, ought 
not, and, secondly, that you certainly cannot; and these two 
reasons have their full weight in the present case. If it is 
decided that a summer vacation cannot be profitably spent in 
England, it is probably so decided on good grounds, and we 
shall not try to impugn the decision. "The lover of English 
scenery, if he claims too much for his hobby, will not get a 
hearing at all. He must not ask even the wealthy among 
his countrymen to devote to a study of the beauties of Corn- 
wall or Yorkshire any parts of the months of July and 
August, but must accept the established belief that these 
months woul! be unprofitably spent anywhere within five 
hundred miles of London Bridge. As a consequence, he 
must always be prepared to acquiesce in the result, however 
much he may regret it, that the mass of educated English- 
meu—professional men, for example, who have only a month 





* siwyeeks’ holiday in the course of the year—cannot be 


expected to know anything of their own country. But he 
may fairly plead with those who are less occupied to_bestow 
some of the odds and ends of their spare time on English 


scenery. In spite of the ever-increasing demands of society, | 


two or three days may sometimes be spared in May or June, 


and perhaps even, with the friendly help of Whitsuntide, al 


whole week, to visit the woods and flowers, the rocks and 
rapids, of Wharfedale or Teesdale. Or, in a favorable year, 
when there happen not to be so many birds as usual, a brief 
interval may be snatched between the last drive of grouse 
and the first day of partridge, to feast upon the gorgeous 
coloring of the Lune, the Usk, or the Lyd, or to watch the 
marvellous effects of light and shade in the coves of Pwllheli 
or Penzance. Happily for the cause he pleads, the lover of 
English scenery will be able to urge that the period which 
custom devotes to foreign touring is not necessarily the best 
time for his English beauties. True, the annual rush will 
whirl the Londoner out of England from the 10th of July 
to the 10th of August. But it is towards the end of May or 
the beginning of June that the varied woodlands and in- 
comparable lawns of England take their most exquisite tints, 
and that the flowers are most fresh, most welcome, and most 
abundant. And so, again, it isin September and October 
that the finest effects of sunset may be seen over our Atlantic 
waters, that the sky displays its rarest pomp of mingled cloud 
and wther, and that the gorse and bracken of our western 
peninsulas seem to vie most in the brightness of their glory. 
Even in December and January there are beauties of English 
landscape to be seen by those who are lucky, or weatherwise, 
or will wait patiently upon nature. The view from the Ireby 
road up Derwentwater, and that from the Penrith and Alston 
road across to Helvellyn and Saddleback, on a clear day of 
hard frost, are but types of much that is well worth attention 
in English scenery, even in midwinter. The lover of Eng- 
lish scenery need not, therefore, despair. He cannot, indeed, 
hope, and perhaps ought not to wish, to convert the mass of 
his countrymen from their exclusive devotion to foreign 
beauties. But he may fairly hope that, owing to her great 
variety of landscape and the peculiarities of her climate, 
England may yet be thought worth knowing by a remnant 
of her sons, and that her scenery may not become a sealed 
book to all mankind save the omniscient German and the 
ubiquitous Yankee.—Suturday Review. 


—— 


MR. BROWNSMITH’S ONLY ADVENTURE. 


George IV., of magnificent memory, said that a woman 
was at the bottom of all the troubles a man got himself into. 
One fine day, a painter in his Majesty’s palace fell down from 
a ladder, and broke his leg. 

“Who is she? Who is she?” asked the King. 

“ May it please your Majesty, it is a man.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense! Who is she?” again demanded his 
Majesty. 

“ May it please your Majesty, it is a man.” 

But the King was in the right. The painter had broken 
his leg because he had leaned too far over his ladder for the 
purpose of giving a kiss to one of the royal housemaids. 

Now to apply the august maxim, and show how Mrs. 
Brownsmith got me into trouble. 

My wife is a splendid woman, as you would say if you saw 
her. But proud as I was of her, we had not been married 
long before I saw that if I was to be master for life, I inst. 
assert my authority at once and for ever. 

I waited for an opportunity, and an opportunity came. 

We were in the breakfast-room of our little villa, near 
Sandstone, and a long altercation ended thus— 

“Well, Mr. Brownsmith, if you have made up your mind 
not to take me to the seaside, I have made up my mind to go 
to my mother’s house, and stay there till you choose to behave 
like a man, and not like a savage. I go.” 

With an eloquent sweep of her rustling petticoats, she left 
the room; and shortly after, saw her cross the garden, in 
the direction of Acacia Cottage, where my beloved mothet-in- 
law resides—unhappily for me, within five minutes’ walk 
of us, 

“T'll show her—I’ll tame her ladyship,” in an evil moment 
I thought to myself. 

So T packed a small portmanteau, ordered a fly to take me 
to og station, and left this little note on my wife’s dressing 
table :— . 





“Dear Augusta—I leave for London by the 2.30 express, 
and I shall not return until I receive an apology from you. 
My address will be Langham Hotel, Portland-place, W. 

“Sunny Villa, Friday.” 


Certainly, I thought, I had the best of it. There shone be- 
fore me a pleasant run to town—Exhibition in the morning, 
theatres and opera in the evening, a conqueror’s return home, 
and triumphant entry into my house before my subdued wife, 
an overflowing forgiveness on my part, a joyful reconciliation, 
and peace for evermore. Soon, with excited spirits, I was 
borne away from my home towards London by the express. 
There was but one occupant of. the first-class carriage with 
me, and a most agreeable companion he was—full of conver- 
sation, well educated, as far as Tcould judge, very obliging 
and entertaining. The only thing I aid not like about my 
companion was his style of dress. It was most decidedly of 
the outre order, Boots with patent leather tips; trousers of 
a monstrous pattern; a low cut, bright-colored waistcoat, 
across which wandered a chain apparently so massive that 
any hotel-keeper to whom it was offered would gladly allow 
one to live luxuriously on the strength of it for a month. 
Then, as I raised my eyes higher, my sight was dazzled with 
a huge blue satin scarf, fastened by a pin of gigantic size. Add 
acutaway green coat, unbuttoned, a white open overcoat, a 
white hat, and bright kid gloves, and you have before you 
the dress of my companion. 

However, my friend was a downright good fellow, and 
most amusing ris @ vis ; and very glad was I to travel in such 
good society. Anecdotes without end were poured into my 
enchanted ear. My quarrel, my wife, my home, were all 
forgotten; and, in the highest spirits, we rushed along to- 
wards London at the rate of some forty miles an hour. I had 
almost forgotten to say that early in the journey my friend, 
who had a flask of sherry, had placed it at my service. We 
had just passed F-——- station, when the gentleman with whom 
I was travelling directed my attention to some alterations that 
were being made in Mr. Montgomery's park. By leaning out 
of the window, I could get a good view of them. As I drew 
my head in, my friend kindly handed me my pocket hand- 
kerchief which I had dropped. The wind and dust which I 
had picked up while hanging out of the carriage window 
caused me to use my pocket handkerchief freely about my 
face and nose. How very sleepy I felt—how I yawned! 1 
recollect nothing more, save that I think my friend took Ais 
pocket handkerchief, and kindly wiped my face. When I 
say that I recollect nothing more, I am hardly using the right 


expression—I mean that I can recall nothing more that oc- 
curred in my friend’s presence. Would to Heaven that I 
could remember nothing more ! 

The next thing I can recall is feeling rather cold; then, 
rather confused aud cramped. I seemed apparently to be in 


| my coffin, and without a shroud on. In a few minutes, I dis- 
| covered that I was lying under the seat of the cariage, in the 
| state Adam was in when he was made—no, just a trifle more 
clothed than he was, for I hada pair of socks and a short 
flannel waistcoat. So you can easily understand that I was 
neither very warm nor very presentable. When I had suc- 
ceeded in dragging myself out of my bed, I still felt drunk 
and cenfused; but as I gradually collected my senses, I saw 
that my late absent kind friend had left behind him, for my 
use, his patent tipped bcots, bufl trousers, gaudy waistcoat, 
scarf and pin, white coat, and hat. Moreover, he had not 
forgotten to draw down the blinds. He had, however, I dis- 
covered, taken my purse with him, and had forgotten to leave 
his own behind. Between yawning and anathematizing, a 
few more moments passed away. Suddenly, I heard the 
sharp, shrill whistle, and then the deep groaning of the break. 
Into my friend’s trousers I tried to jump; but, alas! either, in 
my confusion, I put the wrong leg in, or poked it between the 
lining and the cloth, or the wretch had played me a school- 
boy’s trick, and had fastened up the lining of his nether gar- 
ments. 

The train was stopping—O, horror of horrors! I extricated 
my leg from the confounded trap, and rushed to the window. 
The train had stopped! I verily believe that from that mo- 
ment my first gray hairs began to appear. With desperate 
tenacity, in a state of almost perfect nudity, I hung on to the 
door and window. Good gracious!—a scurrying of steps 
outside! Who is coming into my carriage? An old lady, 
who will scream and give me into custody? A young lady, 
who will faint? A father of afamily, who will kick me 
down the platform? A ticket collector, who will— Ah! ah! 
ah-h-h! there is a band on the outside moving the handle of 
the door! Oh, the agony of those seconds! I would rather 
be hanged, I would rather be torn asunder by wild horses, I 
would rather live for six times my natural term of existence 
with six scolding, fault-finding wives, than go through the 
agony of those moments again! Pen cannot describe what 
I suffered. Beads of perspiration raced down my poor, cold, 
shivering features—my hair stood on end, my teeth chattered ; 
but to the door and window my hands clung with a strength 
of grasp that Policeman A X Policeman B could hardiy have 
overcome without tearing my fingers from their sockets. 

bell, a guard’s whistle, and an engine shriek! Murrah! 
we start again. I am saved—saved—saved! I feel desper- 
ately faint, but in time I recover. 

Suved, indeed! Poor wretch! I little knew what was in 
store for me. Slowly and deliberately, I dressed myself in 
my ex-friend’s clothes. Unaccustomed to be decked in gor- 
geous array, I began, with half-collected senses, to think what 
a figure I looked. : 

‘Hallo! what's that? What is the train stopping again 
for so soon ?” 

I was well acquainted with the line, and knew that the ex- 
press ought not to stop at the next station. Some accident, I 
thought. 

“ Tickets, tickets all ready here.” 

What on earth is the meaning of all this? I draw out my 
friend’s ticket. His is only toF Tam going to London. 
Never mind, it is of no consequence, I can pay the difference. 
Ah, but then I have no purse. N’Jmporte, I can draw a 
cheque at Paddington, and wait till it is cashed. 

The door was opened, and I beheld the guard, station- 
master, and two policemen. 

“All right,” said one of the latter to the station-master, 
“this is our man ; directly he is out of the carriage the train 
may go.’ 

ma wrong,’ said I. “ You have made a mistake—I have 
no intention of getting out here. Iam going on to town.” 

I never saw a policeman on duty laugh before; but over 
the stern, hirsute face of W. C._—which stands for Wilts Con- 
stabulary—No. 1172, there passed something like a grim smile 
as he replied— 

“Itis of no use, my man—you must come out at once; 
you are fairly caught. If you obey us, and accompany us 
quietly, we will give you no unnecessary pain; but if you 
ee or resist for one moment, we shall at once put on 
these.” 

As he spoke, he got on the step of the carriage, and held 
up before my bewildered gaze a pair of handcuffs, which 
rattled most ominously. Good gracious! what could be the 
joke in all this? Mechanically, I did what I suppose others 
would have done. I got out of the carriage. The train 
moved on. I assumed stern indignation, though ill at 
ease. 

“Now, then,” said I, “ what the dickens do you mean by 
all this ?” 

“Come, come, my man, your swagger won't do with us. 
You must come along,” was the answer of my guardians. 

“But what am I charged with? What do you want me 
for?” 

“Well, that 7s a good joke, and you are a cool hand,” re- 
plied W.C. 1172. “ But now, business is business, my man. 
We are bound to take you up, and you are bound to come 
with us, quietly if you will, if not—” Here he again held up 
the handeufils. “ You are charged with forging a cheque for 
£970 on the Sandstone Bank ; and with half-killing, if not 
actually murdering, P.C. Smith, of the Somersetshire force. 
We are going to take you to the lock-up; and to-morrow you 
wili have to appear before the magistrates. I am obliged to 
caution you that you need not say anything; and that if you 
do say anything to commit yourself, it will be brought up as 
evidence against you.” 

Good Heavens! And so I was a forger and a murderer. 

“ Well—but,” said I, “these are not my own clothes. A 
gentleman in the carriage changed clothes with me; or, 
rather, he left me alone—ahem !—naked; and I put on his 
clothes, and then you came, and—and— Confound it, you 
don’t think T am he ?” 

“Oh, no,” said W.C. 1172, “ you aint him—not a bit of it, 
you are yourself, Well, you must think us green, to try and 
palm that off on us.” 

And immediately there arose a subdued official chuckle. 

Ere long it came to pass that I was obliged quietly to ac- 
company my captors to the police-station. Mr. Inspector 
booked the charge, whereby it seemed that I really was a 
forger and all-but murderer. It was quite in vain that I pro- 
tested and vowed that I was not the forging murderer in 
question, but Edward Brownsmith, of Sunny Villa, near Sand- 
stone. 1] was cut short in my protestations with— 

“You must prove that before the magistrates to-morrow, 
if you can.” 

And so I was consigned to a cell, there to await to-morrow. 
But first I was searched; and on me, to my disgust, were 
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found a ticket to F 

was going, and a clasp knife slightly stained with blood. 
“No use denying it, my man. 

not let you escape ?” 
I felt half distracted by the position I was placed in. 
“ Please, Mr. Inspector, may 1 telegraph to my wife?” 


The Inspector was a naturally kind man ; and, probably, a} mat 
momentary dream of my possible innocence flitted across his | tution. 


official mind. 


| 
, not to London, where I had said I of Somerset; and after his fall, in 1 


552, to the Earl of Bed- 


\ford. It was used for many years as a pasture ground, and 


We have got you, and shall was then let on a building lease. Then the square was planned 


‘and Inigo Jones designed it. The Piazza, which runs round 
ja part of it, was also his work. The market originated casu- 
| ally. Vegetable and fruit used the centre of the square as a 
market ; and, in lapse of time, it grew into a recognised insti- 

It was strangely unsightly, being but a rude combi- 
| nation of stalls and sheds. But, in 1831, the present market 


“Well, I hardly know,” he said. “ However, write down | buildings were erected at the Duke of Bedford's expense ; 


the telegram, and let me see it. 
me to lend — a shilling ?” 
Quickly | wrote— 


“ From Edward Browusmith, Police-station G., North Wilts 
to Augusta Brownsmith, Sunny Villa, Sandstone. 


“ Dearest—I am taken up wrongly on suspicion. Come at 


once. Bring vicar of parish to prove my identity.” 


In au hour's time, a grim policeman handed me the follow- 


ing telegram in reply— 


“Edward—I am not so easily taken in by your dodge. 


Come home; take me to sea-side; “then all forgiven.” 


Now, I never before, in my recoilection, swore at man or 


woman ; but I am afraid that then my mouth did form what, 
I suppose, the sapient concoctors of the new “ Public School 
Latin Primer” would term a monosyllabic dental word, ter- 


minating with the stem N ; and they would probably further 


describe it as a transitive verb. Thank gouodness, my wife 
cannot understand all that! 

Depict the utter wretchedness of that night I spent locked 
up in my cell! Before post—but subject to police inspec: 
tion, and, I believe, also police copy—I wrote a most humble, 
imploring letter to my wife. Goodness knows what amount 
of dirt I ate in that epistle. Next morning, about twelve 
o'clock, I was had up before the magistrates. Everything 
that you already know was brought against me; and, more- 
over, it was sworn that Jabez Gough, dressed as I was, had 
left Sandstone station dressed in the very clothes I had on, 
had a knife and ticket such as were found on me. My tele- 
gram and its answer were brought forward as condemning 
evidence. It was stated that the reply was supposed to be 
from an accomplice, and in cypher; and a remand was asked 
for. Iwas remanded. One or two of the magistrates seemed 
slightly to hesitate ; but, really, my slangy dress, my worn 
and harassed appearance, and circumstances in general, were 
so much against me, that I was not surprised at what hap- 
pened. Before the court was up, I was again put iuto the 
dock before the Bench. To my glad surprise, I saw, about to 
come into the witness box, my wife, the clergyman of my 
parish, and two Somersetshire magistrates, one of whom, as 
afterwards appeared, was known to some members of the 
North Wilts bench at G Quickly it was proved to the 
semi-omniscient eye of all-searching unpaid justice that I was 
what Iam, and not the notorious forging malefactor, Jabez 
Gough, who had so many other aliases that I dare not attempt 
to pick out his real name 

he meeting with my wife and friends, the respectful but 
not at all servile apology of the policemen, my lite guardians, 
the dinner with some of the magistrates who had sat in judg- 
ment on me, the journey home next day, the unceasing ban- 
ter which I everywhere encountered, and the «ful curtain 
lectures from my wife, I pass over, and leave to the imagina- 
tion of my readers; though to me they were stern realities. 
All I can say is, that if there are many wives who possess the 
twenty-Caudle-horse—I beg pardon, twenty-Caudle-mare 
power—that Mrs. Brownsmith is gifted with, I am surprised 
that there are not more suicides per annum than the Regis- 
trar-General would have us believe. 

Of course, I had to take Mrs. B. to the sea-side. 





to the great misfortune of her henpecked husband. 
her gentle voice calling me to roll the grass-plot. It’s hard 
work, but— 
“ Coming, my De-a-r. C-o-m-ing !"—Once a Week. 
——_~.-_-__—. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


There is a rumor abroad (without foundation, however) 
that the removal of the market from Covent Garden, London, 
Now we quite understand that the con- 
fined area of the place must cripple trade work in the morn- 
ing market, and that it would be desirable to find a more suit- 
able space to accommodate the vast number of wagons, etc., 


may be looked for. 


laden with vegetables, as well as the numerous wholesale 
sellers and customers who take part in the early sales. But 
believing, with the City authorities, that Billingsgate Market 


cannot be moved from the river side without ruinous loss, so 
we think than an attempt to break up the day markets for 
high-class fruit and vegetables, not to mention the distribu- 
tion of conservatory and other flowers, would prove extremely 

We think we are right in asserting that in 
quality no such constant supply can be found in any other 
A walk through the covered street of 
shops in-the centre, at midday, regales two of our senses, at 


mischievous. 
European market. 


least, with a cheap bouquet, scarcely to be met with else- 
where. 


thinks of any other mart? 


If we add an N to Covent, and say Convent Garden, we 
shall go back to the old days when nuns or friars studied 


their Missals in the Church orchard, and then we shall think 


of Henry VIIL, and the Bedford family with their slice of 
It was then, and long after, in the 
country, and was probably used for pasture until the growing 
How the 
work prospered may be gathered in some measure from the 


consecrated ground. 
population made it an object to possess a market. 


fragmentary papers before us. The Spectator speaks of dail 
prayer at the Garden Church, and how fine ladies, with blac 


pages carrying their books, walked across the market to their 
When we knew it first—now over sixty years since— 
The middle walk 
consisted of old, tumble-down shed shops, though the fruit, 
Crockery-ware was 
sold in several of them. There were two medical herb shops, 
where you could purchase leeches ; and snails, then employed 
to make broth for consumptive patients, were vended. Also, 
a well-known itinerant bird dealer had a stall, where he sold 
larks, canaries, owls, and, if you desired it, could get you a 
talking parrot, or manufacture you a love-bird on the shortest 
Quality folks often walked in the centre avenue, but 
there was no accommodation for choice plants on the roof. 
The proprietor-duke improved the market into its present 
state; but of course far more might be done with the present 
The attempt to establish a Floral Hall, made at con- 
Covent 
(Convent) Garden belonged to the Abbots of Westminster. 
On the dissolution of monasteries, it was given to the Duke 


pews. 
the arrangements were very primitive. 


flowers, and vegetables were excellent. 


notice. 


site. 
siderable expense by Mr. Gye, proved a failure. 


She put 
on the inexpressibles there, and has worn them ever since— 
I hear 


For the dinner-tables and desserts of tne wealthy, 
and for floral decoration and elegant inexpensive gifts, who 


[ suppose, too, you will want | and, a few years later, open-air accommodation was obtained 


on the roof, at the entrance, for the sake of plants, etc. The 
Duke derives a considerable revenue from the rents and tolls, 
It is quite a problem to what the tolls amount. Those who 
occupy shops or stands by the week or year, and who sell the 
greater part of the produce brought in, merely pay their rents 
as for ordinary shops. Some of them, though held only from 
week to week, have continued in the same families through 
two, or even three, generations. 

The early morning atlords a curious sight. From 3.30 to 
4.30 there is little bustle in the market, though business goes 
on rapidly. Early risers of both sexes—a class of “ higglers,” 
who endorse the old proverb that “ the early bird catches the 
worm” —flock to. the market.44They form a medium between 
the grower and the small dealer, buying the whole stock from 
the former, and seeking to sell portions of it to the latter at a 
higher price. The crowd and bustle increase from 5 o’clock 
up to 7 or 8. Porters, with baskets, offer their help to buyers. 
The piazzas become very lively with their clamor. Against 
every post and pillar are small tables, where coffee, tea, bread 
and butter may be purchased. Hawkers parade in every 
direction with cakes, buns, knives, and pocket-books for sale. 
Many customers seek for stimulants, and consume gin oy hot 
spirits-and-water with avidity. 

There are other markets for the coarser species of fruit and 
vegetables. The Borough Market and Spitalfields Market 
| both do an immense business in potatoes. The Farringdon 
| Market was once expected to be an important mart, but has 
{never found favor with the public; nor can we blame them, 
| for certainly a drearier place can scarcely be imagined. Can 
it be improved into anything satisfactory? We hope so. 

In our climate piazzas were a novelty—we seldom need to 
exclude the sun—yet those in Covent Garden became popu- 
lar. Long afterwards piazzas were erected in Regent-street 
(the Colonnade), but they were not a success and have been 
removed. Those in Covent Garden, though much dishonored, 
remain ; and are, perhaps, the only buildings in that style in 
England. 

Strange as it may appear, Covent Garden was for a long 
period fashionable as a residence and a promenade. From 
1666 down to 1700 the following noble persons tenanted the 
piazzas :—Lords Hollis, Brownlow, Lucas, Newport, Bark- 
ham; Bishop of Durham, Duke of Richmond, Ear! ol Ox- 
ford, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Edward Flood, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Earl of Bedford, Hon. Colonel Russel, Bishop of St. 
David's, Marquis of Winchester, Earl of Peterborough (where 
auctioneer Robins afterwards flourished), Earl of Sussex. 
The piazzas attracted many remarkable literary and scientific 
persons. In addition to Kneller, several gifted painters chose 
them for their studios. John Zachary, Kneller, Aggas, Sir 
Peter Lely, Peter Roestraten, Mrs. 8. P. Rose, a famous wa- 
ter colorist, and John Mortimer Hamilton. West, too, when 
he first came from America. resided in Covent Garden. The 
neighboring streets, also—King-street, Henrietta-street, ete.— 
were pms. Be with persons of quality. It was remarkable, 
besides, as the spot where the elections for Westminster were 
carried on. The voting continued, up to the first Reform 
Act, for fourteen days, during which tke whole of London 
was kept in a state of violent excitement. 

The market buildings were commenced in 1632, by the 
Earl of Bedford. 1650, April 26, Col. Poyse shot to death in 
the market. 1675, December 29, A proclamation against 
coffee-houses. January 8, do., To allow their continuance 
till June 24, following. 1679, The poet Dryden was assaulted 
in Covent Garden, on account of some verses in his “ Hind 
and Panther.” 1687, April 14, A soldier, William Grant, 
hanged in the market for running from his colors. 1636, This 
date is cut in a stone let into the brickwork of No. 23 King- 
street, of Evans’s Hotel, we are told. It formed a prominent 
object in Hogarth’s print,“ Morning.” And here lodged “ Sir 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling, the poet, 1637; Thomas 
Killigrew, the jester, 1640; Daniel Hollis in 1644; and in 
1647, Sir Harry Vane, and also Sir Kenelm Digby, 1662. Of 
Hollis, this anecdote is told :—In a hot debate in Parliament, 
Ireton oftended Hollis ; upon which he persuaded him to walk 
out of the House, and told him he must fight to justify his 
words. Ireton pleaded that “ his conscience would not suffer 
him to fight a duel ;” upon which Hollis pulled him by the 
nose, saying, “If his conscience forbade his giving men satis- 
faction, it should also keep him from provoking them.” We 
are assured that nearly all the foundlings of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, were laid at the door of Lord Crew, Bishop of Dur- 
ham.—City Press. 


, 





——- 
REMINISCENCES OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


“T had been dining at Notting Hill, and was walking home 
to Brompton between ten and eleyen. On arriving opposite 
Gore House I thought T would avail myself of my pleasant 
privilege, and ‘drop in’ for half an hour. There had been a 
small dinner party, and only four gentlemen were remaining. 
Two of them I knew, Lord Nugent and the Hon. Frederick 
Byng (familiarly called ‘ Poodle’), the other two were stran- 
gers to me; but the youngest immediately engaged my atten- 
tion. It was the fashion in that, day to wear black satin 
kerchiefs for evening dress, and that of the gentleman in 
question was fastened by a large spread eagle in diamonds 
clutching a thunderbolt of rubies. There was but one man 
in England at that period who, without the impeachment of 
coxcombry, could have sported so magnificent a jewel; and, 
though I had never to my knowledge seen him before, I 
felt convinced he could be no other than Prince Louis Napo- 
leon. Such was the fact, and his companion was Count 
Montholon. There was a general conversation on different 
subjects for some twenty minutes, during which the Prince 
spoke but little, and then took his departure with the Count. 
Shortly afterwards Lord Nugent, Mr. Byng, and I said ‘Good 
night, and walked townward together. As we went along, 
one of my companions said to the other, ‘ What could Louis 
Napoleon mean by asking us to dine with him this day 
twelve months at the Tuileries? Four days afterwards the 
question was answered. The news arrived of the abortive 
landing at Boulogne and the captivity of the Prince, who had 
fallen into the trap astutely laid for him. After his escape 
from Ham, the Prince, as is well known, returned to Eng- 
land, and continued to be a welcome guest at Gore House. 
‘ Time’s whirligig’ upset the throne of the Citizen King, who 
landed at Newhaven as ‘a party of the name of Smith ;’ and, 








‘Hey, presto, pass? Louis Napoleon was once more in France, 
and, this time, ‘ President of the Republic.’ While the sun 
shone for him a cloud came over his friends at Gore House. 
D’Orsay, ‘the glasg’of fashion and the mould of form,’ took 
refuge, in his turn, in Paris, and was soon followed by Lady 
Blessington. I heard by accident of her intended departure, 
called, and sat with her two hours alone on the day before 
she left. It is a great gratification to me that I had the oppor- 
tunity of paying the last attention in my power to one who, 
whatever may have been her errors, was uniformly kind to 
me, and under whose roof I have passed so many enjoyable 
hours in the society of the most distinguished ‘men of the 
time, foreign as well as English. Naturally enough, both 
Count D'Orsay and Lady Blessington calculated that the 
President would rejoice in his power to repay the hospitality 
and kindness he had received from them in his exile; but, 
unfortunately, they did not make suflicient allowance for the 
extremely delicate position in which he was placed. For 
D' Orsay Le did what he could, and would doubtlessly have 
neglected no opportunity of serving him, compatible with his 
responsible situation. But what could he do for Lady Bles- 
sington? Receive her at the Tuileries? Impossible! and 
yet that was the thorn that rankled in her breast. Driving 
one day in the Champs Elysées, she was overtaken by the 
President on horseback. A(ter the first salutations and the 
exchange of « few sentences, the Prince unfortunately asked, 
‘Comptez-vous rester long temps ici?’ ‘Et vous?’ was the 
bitter retort by which, ‘more Hioernice, she answered a 
question by a question. Her lrish blood was roused; and, 
like a true Celt, reason was disregarded. Certainly,{whatever 
sins the Emperor has to answer for, ingratitude to old friends 
is not one of the number. At a moment when his ‘star’ is 
clouded, and he is again an exile amongst us, I cannot deny 
ere the pleasure of recording an anecdote, the truth of 
which was recently vouched for to me by ason and daugbter- 
in-law of the great artist who is the subject of it. On the 
occasion of the visit of her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
to Paris, strict orders were issued respecting the admission of 
strangers to the Park of St. Cloud during the promenade of 
the Imperial and Royal party. Amongst the select few 
admitted was the late most popular vocalist, Signor Lablache. 
His remarkable person immediately caught the eye of the 
Emperor, who is said to have exclaimed, ‘ There is Lablache! 
I only know him by sight. I should like to speak to him, 
And, the Queen and Prince Albert being well acquainted 
with him, one of the gentlemen in attendance was sent for 
him. After presentation the Emperor suid, ‘ You have a son, 
I believe, in myarmy? ‘I have, Sire.’ ‘ What is his rank ? 
‘He is a sous-lieutenant in the Regiment, Sire.” The 
Emperor of the French turned to the Queen of England, and 
said, ‘ Would not your Majesty like to make Lablache’s son a 
raptain ?’—and a captain, of course, he became. Not having 
been present, I can only ‘say the tale as ’twas told to me; 
but it is highly characteristic of the Emperor's taste and tact, 
and I have every reason to believe it substantially true for 
he reason I have already given.”—London Society. 
——_e—___—_ 


WIGS AND RINGLETS. 


Can you imagine Napoleon in a wig, or in King Louis 
Philippe’s tovpet? The taste for antiquity speaks loud 
enough in the ugly heads of the women, which are nothing 
but clumsy imitations of Greek statuary. The very sight of 
these reminds us that a few years back shams of Brutus and 
Demosthenes walked the streets. Through all the taste is 
bad, but somehow true to nature. The turban material) 
assists one in understanding Corinne. When women deli- 
beratcly rolled a shawl round their heads, and thereby fancied 
they looked Oriental, they must have had extraordinary ill- 
usions, and a most vivid imagination. Thence the Cap de 
Mysene! The women of the Restoration could no more dress 
their hair like those of the Empire than they could worship 
what they had worshipped. Jtomantisme is just born, and 
ringlets have come back—ringlets and high combs and cogues, 
sitting somehow or other right on the top of the head. There 
is always something noble and true in an epoch when women 
have faith in curl-papers; and, though the connection may 
not be very apparent, we venture to assert that this observa- 
tion isa true one. Not that we particularly advocate curls; 
but we feel persuaded that women who wore curls were those 
exactly prepared and best fashioned to read, to understand, 
and to admire the meditations of Lamartine. Curls imply a 
certain simplicity of heart; I do not mean large rolling curls 
—these are generally d’emprunt—but little ringlets. Our be- 
loved author, Sir Walter Scott, is for ever informing us of 
the state of his heroine’s curls; and his example has been 
closely followed by other writers, who incessantly talk of 
girls looking at their lovers from under their curls, or shaking 
their curls in a roguish way. The facility with which people 
seem to believe implicitly in curls is remarkable; yet they 
are unnatural in the extreme. No woman’s hair ever curled 
well naturally; it may be fiercely wavy and cunts, but it 
never takes that form which a tight rolling and brushing 
gives it. And how stupid curls are! how miserable if it 
rains, how ludicrous if it blows! What is the feeling which 
prompts us to look kindly on these great shams? We have 
always fancied it dreadful for a man to be obliged to think 
of the woman he loves ip curl paper; yet, alas! to appear in 
ringlets one must have submitted to them. In not one of the 
pictures of the great Italian masters do we see any woman 
frisée. Wow supremely noble and graceful is the braided 
hair of the Venetian patricians, who look down so serenely 
at us from Titian’s and Tintoretto’s masterpieces! and how 
magnificent do they appear when their golden locks fall ou 
their shoulders, not twisted, but expanding and rippling in 
the bright Italian sun! Such hair is, indeed, a mantle. If 
any one loved living hair, Leonardo da Vinci did. But those 
serpentine curls have no resemblance to these we are called 
upon to think pretty; and it is inconceivable that any one 
who has looked upon such ch¢fs-C'envre, and seen the match- 
less grace and harmony of those rich tresses, sitting crown- 
ike on a woman’s head, should retain a taste for the strange 
laberrations of past ages and modern days. In a century 
when women powdered, a Titian and a Kaphael could not 
have been born. The character of the German nation is 
brought to our mind simply by Gretchen's falling tresses. 
How innocent and childlike is that smooth hair flapping on 
those young shoulders! and yet it has required labor and 
time to join and blend those pale locks. Fancy a Gretchen 
shaking her curls at Faust’s jewels—she would be at once 
odious; but as she appears, she may bend and toss that little 
head, and look as pure as day. It is very diflicult for a bad 
woman to appear what she is in a modest head-tress, and a 
turn of the comb is sufficient to make an angel look insolent. 
All the domestic virtues of Louis Philippe's reign are percep- 
tible in the bandeaux of the ladies, which are dignified and 
sedate, and need but little time to make up; they are alto- 








gether homely and true.—Tinsley’s Mag. ¢ oman 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—THE STRAKOSCH TTALIAN 
Opera Company, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


~ STADT THEATRE—HERR THEODORE WACHTEL 
and the German Opera Troupe. 

















LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE. EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. Leffingwell in his Great Characters. 


“FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday anetinee, aay 8 original drama ‘** Divorce.” 








BOOTH'’S THE ATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Miss Charlotte Cushman, supported by Mr. William Creswick. 











NIBLO’S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dundreary 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence in “ Eileen Oge.” 





WALLACK’S THEATRE—ON MONDAY, ENGAGE- 
ment of Mr. Charles Matthews. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
auiractions, scenery and effects. 


STEINWAY ~ HALL. — ON 
Rosa in Oratorio. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess uf the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 
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SPECIAL ‘NOTICES. 





BILLIARD TAB <.20-7OR Hig | eee Sm. 
VENINGS © extra room requ . Full sized Cues 
y ABBOT & NICHOLLS. 95 Liberty St.,N N. Y, 


20 


and Bulls. Diagram free. 


Cx, AND COMPORTABES ore rine. WITH SMALL COAL 
Roebuck’s Weather St 
—— ROEBUCK BROS., No. ‘8 Fulton St., near Cliff. 





"THE QUEEN OF ‘THE TOILET, = one. ae ly only.) 
Cheshire, Ohio. | 


E ALSO SAY GO TO B. 8. SQUIRE, 104 FuLTON-sT., UP STAIRS, 
for Watches, Jewelry, Diamonds, Silverware ; he sells direct from 
the iron safe, first hands, therefore you save. 





OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashe¢ aud information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities, 
TAYLOR & CO., ahem, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
] OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
Eu, ls. productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sola oy the bux, at the depot, 


850 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES sdoaonsan pe, New York. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 


No receipt for advertising in the AtBion is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 





MARRIED. 


Jarrray—SmytTue.—On Tuesday, October 17, at the Church of the 
Ascension, by the Rev. John Cotton Smith, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 
Wm. Neilson McVickar, Wittiam P. Jarrray, to Heien, daughter of 
Henry A. Smythe. 


THE ALBION. 


PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 


———_—_—_-— 
HELP FOR CHICAGO. 


The appeals which have been made for Chicago have been 
well answered. Over five millions of dollars have already 
been subscribed, and much of the money sent on. The Post 
Office is in operation, the newspapers published, and some 
of the banks have begun business. This has been done under 
very disadvantageous circumstances, of course, but the flavor 
of novelty prevents annoyance. The Chicago Tribune, a 
newspaper of the highest class and largest circulation, is pub- 
ished under a situation very similar to that which history 
records Mr. Bennett experienced when he founded the 
Herald. The editors write their leaders on the top of empty 
fiour barrels, and all the surroundings are primitive. Over 
one hundred buildings, we hear, are aiready up, and you may 
sev a merchant whose name is known in Calcutta or Amster- 
dam transacting business in a room scarcely sheltered from 
the weather. The large sums of money forwarded, the 
liberal credits extended, the insurance money which will 
soon be paid, have enabled Chicago to keep up her spirits 
and to make strenuons exertions to retain that traffic which 
was her life. She will probably succeed, and Chicago of tive 
years hence will be more handsomely built and contain more 
people by half than she does now. There is in that town a 
vast spirit of enterprise, and we think neither St. Louis nor 
Milwaukee, her natural rivals, will reap any permanent ad- 
vantage from this; that is, advantage so great as to give them 
&@ preponderance. 

Chicago has been a place of interest to Englishmen for 
many years. Its growth i unpuralleled. Its situation is 
bad, and its triumphs have been won in spite of nature. 
Fever and ague were the common afflictions of the people 
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the water was unendurable, the soil spongy, and the neigh- 
borhood a marsh. But by energy these inconveniences have 
been repaired. Its progress reminds one of the famous 
mathematical problem of the penny for the nails on the 
horse’s hoof, to be doubled for each. This city has doubled 
so often that no disinterested man can have any doubt that 
the feat will be performed again and again. It will equal 
Liverpool at this rate in 1875, Bérlin in 1880, and Paris in 
1900. -The dwellers have a sublime faith in its future. 
They ask for no stay law, and propose to pay their debts 
fully and fairly. The attention of the stranger was directed 
to the elevators, into which and out of which little rivers of 
grain were constantly flowing; to the development of its 
railroad system, and to the piles of lumber in its yards. 
There are other cities in America as large as this over which 
a traveller does not waste a moment of time. Baltimore 
is one of these. Intrinsically it is better worth looking at, 
but it does not show such-a rapid conquest of mind over 
matter, such a ceaseless activity. 

We are glad to note the response made everywhere to the 
call for aid. England and the Dominion have not been 
behindhand, and the worst cases of want will have been 
provided for before our journal can reach the scene of the 
conflagration. The telegraph has made the whole werid 
one. 


THE RAIDERS IN CANADA. 

The Fenians captured by the United States troops have 
been released by the judicial authority before whom they were 
brought, and that on the good legal grounds that there was no 
jurisdiction, the offence being committed in British America. 
The people of the invaded section are making preparations 
to resist any future assault, and will no doubt be able to ove -- 
power any fcrce sent thither from the American borders. 
They do not stand it with equanimity, however, and advo- 
cate strong measures. In this we cannot see their wrong, and 
hope that they may be able in some way or other to end such 
disgraceful expeditions—disgraceful to that portion of the 
Irish people who allow such organizations to be recruited 
from their midst, and to the adventurers in politics who lend 
them their assistance in return for the Hibernian vote. No 
one among the leaders of these frays can believe that any of 
their enterprises can be successful on this side cf the water. 
Their own countrymen resident in Canada give no aid, and 
will be found foremost in defending the integrity of the Do. 
minion when it is seriously attacked. Whatever lack of 
British feeling there may be, there is no absence of love for 
their native land, and Canadians will fight just as earnestly 
for the protection of Toronto as the’,English would for Lon- 
don or the Americans for Boston, The [population of the 
Confederated Provinces is now considerable ; the education 
of the people is good; their public press is vigilant, and 
every child has had some measure of knowledge of the his- 
tory of his country imparted to him. There is no weakness 
and no flinch to them, and the Fenians will find it a losing 
game to make these attacks. We presume it is true that most 
Dominion-born subjects would look with comparative indif- 
ference on any attempt of Ireland to recover her independence 
peaceably, but they do not relish themselves being parties to 
the quarrel. 

The Fenian organization has been a deceit and fraud upon 
all Irishmen from its inception. If Ireland suffers wrong, she 
must have it redressed in the legal way, by the efforts of her 
own people at home. England will never consent to an inde- 
pendence of the Green Isle until it is the strongest of the two, 
which does not seem likely soon to happen, and she in all 
probability will not give them back again a Parlia- 
ment, such as existed in the last century, and such as Hun- 
gary has had under the Austrian Empire. But it is not too 
much to say that apart from these any measure desired by 
Ireland will be granted by the British Parliament. In that 
assemblage her power is already great. Without much more 
population than the State of New York, she has a far larger 
proportionate representation in the legislative body than this 
commonwealth does, and she does not lack among them men 
of ability and power. One-third of every session is taken up 
with Ireland, and whatever faults can be justly attributed to 
Mr. Gladstone, neglect of that country is most certainly not 
one. Ireland has its separate school system; it has a college 
at Maynooth ; the disabilities have just been removed at Dub- 
jin, and the tenure of land has received the most thoughtful 
attention for years. The members of the Irish party are not 
united in their claims; they differ as widely as Mr. Potter 
does from Mr. Disraeli, Ask them what they want done, and 
the replies will be most discordant. It is for the purpose of 
raising discontent in that country that the Fenians have labor- 
ed. They seem to mean independence, but any man of sense 
can tell them that such an attempt, except in a great Euro- 
pean war, would be as idle as for an ordinary fire-engine to 
attempt to put out the conflagration in Chicago. The wealth 
and resources of Ireland cannot be compared with those of 
the South, or with those of France this last year. Yet both 
countries were completely conquered. Both started with 
means, with a government that was strong, and both suc- 
cumbed. The unhappy country that the Fenians wish to 
excite insurrection in has no arms and no provisions. It can 
obtain or manufacture no warlike articles in quantities. An 
English army conducted skillfully there would lay the whole 
country waste, and the curse of Cromwell would be super- 
seded by a newer and more emphatic one. 

The actions of their head centres have been difficult to in- 





terpret on any other hypothesis than lunacy, except we take 





that of knavery. A war against England by ravaging Ca- 
nada is on the same principle as making faces at a man’s 
sister because you don’t like him. Canada is not responsi- 
ble for any injustice to Ireland. She has no representation 
in the British Parliament, and her opinion is never asked in 
reference to any enactment. She has no other view to take 
of these men than to regard them as highwaymen and show 
them promptly the way to the scaffold. 





THE RECENT EXERCISES AT ALDERSHOT. 

It cannot be forgotten by those who are familiar with 
military matters, that the manceuvres at Aldershot were most 
severely criticised by the English press and by the American 
correspondents. The beginning was attended by many 
disasters. The horses stampeded, and other troubles were ex- 
perienced. There was the difficulty which is always present 
when movements are altempted with troops of different 
degrees of efficiency and drill; nothing could be predicted 
with certainty of their movements, and consequently 
manceuvres were often badly executed. The administration 
of the crmy is unduly cumbersome, and the management of 
the commissariat, which is always a failure among people of 
English blood at the commencement of a campaign, was no 
exception to the rule. We have now, however, the opinions 
of the staft officers sent by the different sovereigns of Europe 
to watch the proceedings, and they are very much more 
favorable than the views of the correspondents sent by news- 
papers, who in many cases were without practical experience, 
and could not judge fairly. War is a business, and can no 
more be learned from books than medicine or banking. 
These officers are many of them bronzed in campaigns and 
scarred in battie. France sent some excellent representa- 
tives; the Emperor vf Russix had three young and capable 
gentlemen to report for him, and all the other countries had 
deputed soldiers of experience to watch the doings. General 
Blumenthal, the eminent Prussian, was one of these, and we 
may accept his judgment as that of a high authority. 
Married to an English wife, and understanding the language 
and habits of the people well, his is the verdict of a man 
who is not swayed by petty prejudices, and whose expec- 
tations of the performances of the army are limited by his 
knowledge of the peculiar limitations they are subject to. 
This opinion is favorable. In 1867 he saw a vast improve- 
ment in the Army from what it was in 1853, and a change 
for the better since 1867 still more marked. “ Considering 
all things”—their inexperience, the want of previous trials 
of this sort for generals, officers, and men—he “ is surprised” 
at the result. “The manceuvres were, on the whole, very 
good. Many faults were committed. Some of these will be 
remedied next time. Others will be removed by degrees in 
yearly exercises. Some are common to all armies, and may 
always be expected to happen. But in the first place com- 
plete success is never to be expected as long as we attempt 
to do what experience shows to be impossible. If we attempt 
to carry out manceuvres with a mixed force of Regulars, 
Militia, and Volunteers, we must fail. The discipline in the 
three is not the same, and the tone is given by the lower to 
the higher military components. They have had to give up 
attempts to incorporate the Landwehr with the Army in 
Prussian maneeuvres. They abandoned it eight years ago or 
more, although the men of the Landwehr were all old 
soldiers and well-drilled. The right way is to work Militia 
and Volunteers together. They are Englishmen, who would 
stiffen in war to soldierly firmness. Tuey will fight splen- 
didly ; the country, if invaded, could rely on them as garri- 
sons—excellent in the second line. The Militia, well drilled 
and officered, would offer a standard of sound emulation for 
the Volunteer corps. But the Militia now contains recruits 
who would be of no use in war. The men are noisy in the 
ranks, and officers and men shout in executing a movement, 
and want steadiness.” 

The substance of the criticism may be declared to be 
favorable. The infantry was subjected to a severe test, and 
came out well, although the officers showed more willingness 
to seek cover than to look at the enemy and face him. The 
double-quick is severely remarked upon. The outposts were 
not sufficiently advanced ; the sentries and vedettes were too 
close to the main body. When driven in, the reserve had no 
time to rally. The cavalry was splendid, but was not well 
directed. There was a desire to make them too much of a 
show, and to use them in charges that were seldom profita- 
ble. The artillery worked beautifully. In the education and 
attainments of the officers, the discipline of the men, and the 
service of guns, it is magnificent. They justly condemn the 
variety of arms in this branch, making it difficult to keep up 
a supply of ammunition, and often leaving a piece worthless 
in the field. Yet, with all these objections, the foreign visi- 
tors are satisfied that there is more resistance and a better 
military arm in England than they had been led to expect, 
and that the sea would render it sufficiently powerful. We 
trust that it may never be required to be tested in that way. 





Errata.—A typographical error, by which regret was in- 
serted instead of respect,in a notice of the decease of Mr. 
Robert Bage in our last issue, entirely changes the meaning 
of the sentence, which should read thus: 

“Tt was now proposed that this souvenir should be for- 
warded to the widow of the late Mr. Robert Bage, with a 
request that the same might be preserved asa memento of 
the Society’s deep respect for the character of her late 


husband.” 
a 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that the two greatest fires of 
the century should have occurred at the same time and in| 
the same neighborhood. The greater prominence of Chicago 
made us for a time ignore the losses in Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, but the papers are now filled with long lists of the dead | 
and injured, whole communities having been obliterated. It} 
is a frequent thing for the forests to be on fire in the autumn :| 
indeed, so common is it, a farmer always explains any undue | 
haziness in the atmosphere by the assertion that “ the woods | 
are on fire.’ Some philosophers think the treeless condition | 
of, the prairies of the West and of the great natural 
meadows of South America is owing to this, and not to any 
inherent defect in the soil. One curious fact connected with 
this is that the vegetation which springs up the season after 
is always different from its predecessor. Where pines 
wave oak will follow, and where spruce was maples come up, 
and do so in such myriads that imagination is puzzled to tell 
where they came from. This will be the case undoubtedly 
next year in Michigan. The Belgian Consul called a meeting 
of his countrymen on Thursday evening to take measures for 
relief for those communities of Belgians which were settled 
in the region of the great fire, and we presume his example 
will be followeJ by the Dutch Consul. The Hollanders had 
several large and very flourishing villages in that neighbor- 
hood ; so much so was this the case that in one place it was 
much more easy to be understood in Dutch than English. 
Two newspapers were printed in this language in one of the 
villages which were consumed. 

Gen. Butler is just now enjoying himself. He has anglo- 
phobia to an extent which must be alarming to his friends, 
and he is suffering from one of its paroxysms. Anything to 
be notorious and to keep his name before the public suits 
him, and he expects soon to have an opportunity to make a 
display. The particular occasion is the cutting out of the 
schooner Horton froma British American port. It seems 
that the owners of this vessel had recently suffered some in- 
convenience from the slowness of the action of the municipal 
authorities when one of their vessels had been previously 
taken, and had consequently had advice from Gen. Butler. 
They followed his counsel, and when the second vessel was 
taken hired a number of men who proceeded to Guysborough, 
unfastened the schooner, and sailed off with it. It was at 
the time in the legal possession of the court, and there can 
be no doubt that when the British Government shall demand 
it back again it will be returned. Such is the natural con- 
struction of international law, and such the opinion of those 
competent to give a judgment in Washington. There has 
been a rumor afloat that a British gunboat was cruising 
around the neighborhood to intercept the Horton when it 
came in, but we presume there was no truth init. Such 
stories serve the purposes of politicians admirably. 

The celebration of the opening of the European and North 
American Railway from Bangor to Halifax was attended 
with much pomp. President Grant and Lord Lisgar were 
present, and many distinguished officials of the two countries. 
The General did not shine in speech-making, but the occasion 
did not require it. The saving of seven hundred miles of 
distance will excuse the absence of all flowers of rhetoric. 
There is yet a short space over which the communication is 
not complete, but for practical purposes it may be said that 
a line now exists running from San Francisco to Halifax, and 
a day is taken from the time required to go from the Pacific 
to Europe. 

Dr. Wines, we understand, has had great success in Europe 
in inducing the concurrence of distinguished men in his 
prison reforms. They are seriously necded, both there and 
here. The Doctor has earned, by a long series of labors, the 
right to be heard, and the recent will made by a convict in 
the prison in Hartford, Connecticut, who was lately executed, 
will occasion further reflection to those who know anything 
about prison management. Wilson was condemned to death 
for the murder of a director of the prison, and he bequeathed 
his body to the doctors for the purposes of dissection, if they 
would use their influence with the Legislature to make certain 
reforms. One was to abolish the present inhuman methods 
of torture used in prisons, such as bucking and gagging, the 
shower bath,and the cat of nine tails. He speaks rightly. 
These punishments are intolerable. It is frequent that a man 
subjected to the shower bath dies from its effects, and par- 
alysis, rhcumatism, brain fever, lunacy, and a long list of dis- 
eases are common aftcr its infliction. It was one of the dis- 
graces of slavery that so inhuman a terture was used to pun- 
ish refractory servants, and after the frequent deaths occa- 
sioned by itin prison no man should be thus murdered. Buck- 
ing is liable to the same objections that the other is, although 
brain fever and lunacy do not so frequently follow. And a 
suggestion made by Wilson that examinations should be made 
by some of the State officials, to hear the convicts’ side of the 
story, and to test whether the brutality of the men is not 
carried too far, should certainly be adopted. Any one who 
is conversant with the manner of the police or of jailors in 
dealing with prisoners cannot doubt that they are often the 
victims of oppression. It is just as wrong for a turnkey to 
strike a man under his charge as it is for an outsider to strike 
the turnkey. Many of our jails pay for good food which 
never reaches the inmates, and blows are of the commonest. 
Dr. Wines and his coadjutors are doing a valuable work. 


It appears that the late bloody campaigns of the Germans 


|P 


was a good deal of fighting, but there do not seem to be as 
many men disabled as Grant lost in the campaign of 1864, 
much shorter in point of time. They lost 18,000 dead, 87,000 
wounded and 6,000 missing. Compared with such conflicts 
as those of Leipsic or Waterloo, these appear very small. At 
the former 100,000 men were disabled on both sides, and at 
Waterloo 37,000 were killed on the side of the British and 
russians. It commonly was believed that the late ground 














of conflict was strewed with the dead, and that armless and 
legless men were as common in Germany as they are now in 
the late Confederate States. The French lost 89,000 soldiers, 
being less than their adversaries. It will therefore be seen 
that the loss of men had very little to do with the conquering 
of France by Germany. The splendid orgenization of the 
German troops, the excellence of their discipline, and the 
moral force they derived from knowing that they would be 
amply supported at home were the grounds of the success. 
After the first disasters, the French had nothing to rely upon ; 
public confidence was gone, and it was believed that further 
struggles would be useless. 

Lost, strayed or stolen—a link of the telegraphic wire 
between Hong Kongand Nagasski, Japan. Evenif we admit 
that for ways that are dark and tricks that are vain, the 
Chinee stands pre-eminent, what can have induced that 
heathen to steal this cable? Does he need greased lightning, 
or a new kink for his pigtail, or is he determined to thwart 
in every manner the civilizing stride of the outside barbarian ? 
Europeans have already suffered too tamely the piratical 
attacks of these subjects of the Brother of the Sun, but now, 
not content with skimming the seas, they must needs make a 
raid on the bed of the ocean. It is about time we made 
another combined effort “ to go for that Heathen Chinee.” 

It would seem by the news from Newcastle that the men 
are having the better of it in their contest with the employers. 
They ask a shortening of the hours of labor, which has been 
resisted by the masters on the ground that it is virtually a 
demand for increase of wages, and that it is only the old 
strike under a new shape. Without agreeing cntirely with 
now than they were in the time of Elizabeth, there is no 
question that they are in some respects in a quite inferior 
position. The foo? is more certain, but it has less meat ; there 
is more regularity of work, but it is more monotonous and is 
more tiresome. Men did not in the time of blufl King Henry 
and his daughter spend their lives in heading a pin or in 
watching cotton deposit itself in long rolls in tin cans, but 
there was a variety and an education in the work. The 
shape of the exertion changed with every moment, and the 
man, speaking intellectually, was larger and fuller than his 
successor of to-day. There were numerous holidays also, 
which lessened the aggregate of toil. In England and Ame- 
rica, however, the workman is kept up to the fullest exertion, 
His pleasure days are few, and in most occupations he must 
keep up with machinery. In the gain which has been 
effected by civilization the common workman has obtained 
but little, and he now asks it in the form of shortened labor. 
Many of the men‘who are now on strike do not perceive, 
as they will in time, the economic fallacy of expecting to 
receive as much ag they did before. Of course this is possi- 
ble if only one trade strikes, but if all do the difference can 
only be had in increased ease. The nine hours will only 
bring nine tenths of the ten hours. There is no question but 
that the day of manual labor is generally too long. If any 
one doubts this let him attempt to teach a class of industrious 
young workingmen after hours in chemistry, and at the same 
time have a class of unemployed mechanics to instruct. The 
latter will comprehend much more easily. A human being is 
capable of only so much effort, and if that is expended in 
muscle it cannot be in brain. There is danger that the world 
will run work-mad ; let us remember that there is also virtue 
in idleness. 

The trial of Gustave Maroteau reveals a striking phase of 
French society. Newspapers are so organized there that the 
cost and labor of bringing one out is almost nominal com- 
pared with the same task in England or America. Profits 
even are made on the first number. The system of news- 
gathering which costs so much to a daily in the English 
language is almost unknown in France, and the entire ex- 
pense, besides the paper and mechanical labor, is for the 
gifted young men who invent startling tragedies and interest- 
ing social histories, and for discussions of literature, politics, 
and the drama. The cost of putting the paper in type is in 
one of the journals of New York over one hundred thousand 
dollars a year, and three others approximate to it. Writers 
of the Boulevard stamp would find it difficult to obtain the 
necessary capital, we fancy, to do this alone, if their paper, 
editorial assistance, and all else were furnished free. The 
total cost here varies from five. hundred dollars a week to 
twenty-five thousand, and of those which spend less than 
two thousand it would be difficult for even an experienced 
journalist to give a list. They are almost unknown to the 
world at large. Those whose voices are ouoted over the con- 
tinent have revenues of a quarter of a million and upwards 
a year. By the side of this, the history of M. Maroteau 
seems laughable. When he found he was low in pocket, 
he established a daily. It sold handsomely for a number or 
two, being well peppered with invective, and then the 
government stepped it. The editor, however, had made a 
hundred or two hundred franes each issue, and he cared 
nothing about it. But in his adherence to the Commune, he 
went too far. Bonaparte imprisoned writers, but Thiers’s 





Were by no means so sanguinary as was supposed. There 


Berlin is experiencing the inconveniences of all cities 

which grow fast. It was a respectable-sized town in 1840, 

and grew slowly tnereafter—slowly, we mean, in comparison 

with American cities. But the Zollvercin, the political chan- 

ges of Germany, and the increasing desire of the Germans to 

live in lerge towns, where a greater variety of occupations 

could be followed, and where amusements could be obtained 

more easily and vices gratified, has enlarged the capital of 
Prussia to such an extent that she has tripled in thirty years. 

There is not enough house room for the people ; the rents are 
high, and wages are low, and the laboring population cannot 
pay them. Neither can the middle classes. Floors that once 
rented for one hundred thalers a year are now worth one 
hundred pounds. Housekeeping Berlin is in misery. The 
first of May, the American’s national festival, is beginning to 
be appreciated by the Teutons, but with the aggravation that 
there it happens four times a year. The housewife sadly 
superintends the preparation of her sauerfleisch, the male 
member of the family utters countless donnerwetters while he 
smokes and drinks his beer, and the youthful hope of the 
house finds that his usual allowance of pretzels is cut short. 
The family must move. Expenses are too great. This 
tumult, we learn by a recent letter, is just now at its highest. 
The tenement house in the true American style will probably 
soon be introduced, wages will go up,and Berliners will 
appreciate the advantages of living in a great capital. Under 
Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe, Paris was a cheap 
place, but the rapid growth of the city, and the laborious 
exertions of M. Haussmann, doubled the cost of living under 
the Empire. London is now much the cheapest of the two 





Mr. Froude in his assertion that werkingmen are worse off 








places. Florence is no longer an elysium for those who wish 
| to have a good house and a carriage on ten thousand 
| francs a year. And New York—shall we say anvthing about 

New York? When East Broadway was the Fifth Avenue of 
the town, a fine establishment could be kept up in a roomy 
mansion for twenty-five hundred dollars a year. It would 
require five times as much now. Berlin must also pay the 
penalty of her greatness. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Paris Commune. By W. P. Fetridge. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Mr. Fetridge is well known as the 
skillful editor of Harper's Handbook of Travel in Europe. 
Ilis usual place of sojourn is Paris, and when that city was 
besieged he remained in it, as he did while it was under the 
government of the Commune. He saw early that there 
would be much historical importance attached to this new 
reign of terror, and he collected day by day the evidence, 
and after the end of its power recast the whole in the shape 
of adiary. It evinces much carefulness in research and good 
judgment in putting together, and will prove a decided ad- 
dition to revolutionary literature. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charlies Dickens. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. This forms the fourth of that 
new scries of the novels of Dickens which Appleton is issu- 
ing in cheap and handsome volumes. It is sad, and the 
genius of the author is more manneristic than in his earlier 
works, but the reader can have much pleasure in “de- 
clining and falling” withMr. Wegg and the dustman, if he kas 
not already done so. 

Tlarper’s Magazine has this month no very remarkable 
papers, butis filled throughout with good readable matter. It 
opens with an article by Moncure D. Conway on Edward 
Frére and Sympathetic Art in France. Mr. N. H. Eggleston 
follows in praise of New England villages, and especially of 
Stockbridge, which he defines as the model for its class. For 
the future, therefore, travellers will know where to go when 
they wish to behold a sample of New England at its best, as 
they might go to Broek fora specimen of cleanliness, It 
is famous as the former residence of Jonathan Edwaids, the 
great theologian and the formulist of that uncompromising 
system of divinity which has ruled the Eastern States almost 
to the present time, and has since been known as the home 
of the Sedgwicks and the Fields. The third article is on an 
odd pioneer of Ohio known as Johnny Appleseed, who culti- 
vated the ‘Scripture sans culottes and with dirt. He did not 
believe in John Wesley’s famous proverb that “ cleanliness 
was next to godliness.” A son of the late Nathanael Haw- 
thorne has a story, John G. Saxe a poem, and Eugene Law- 
rence an historical article. Mr. Curtis in the Easy Chair 
tries to revivify the verses of William Ellery Channing, and 
wonders why the public does not accept them, «specially as 
they have been praised by such judges as Hawthorne and 
Emerson. We presume the reason is that we have better. 
It is doubtful whether they would be accepted by the manag- 
ing editor of Harper if he were ignorant of the author's 
name. Poets of the Wordsworth school are no more 
popular now than they were once, and if a new form is com- 
ing up it is rather that of the freshness of Chaucer than of 
the meditativeness of the lake poets. There ‘is a charming 
bit of satire upon those who believe that the Westfield was 
blown up because it was in use on Sunday, as a judgment 
against Sabbath-breaking. 

In the Atlantic there isa particularly noticeable article on the 
poctry of Tennyson and Theocritus, by Edmund C. Stedman. 
The contrast has been made before this, but by no one who 
took the trouble for non-Grecian readers to translate, in 
blank verse, the corresponding passages. He does not at+ 
tempt to point out any “lifting,” but only to show how the 





government has sentenced him to be shot 


early study of Theocritus must have aflected the greates; 
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Mr. Clarence King writes about “ Wayside Pikes,” recounting 
his adventures in the far West somewhat in the style that 
Gen. Macy used in his interesting book. 


&criimer opens with a lifelike description of the perils of 
being lost on the plains, by Truman C. Evarts. It must have 
been sad indeed. The editor has some good miscellany. We 
must call attention to the excellence of the engravings in this 
periodical. They are really fine. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The death of Professor Schliephake, of Heidelberg, is an- 
nounced. 

A Literary Club has been formed in Dublin, entitled the 
“ Goldsmith.” 


The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke will immediately publish a 
new volume of Sermons. 


The death is announced of Mr. Joseph Piquer, the cele- 
brated Spanish sculptor. 
Blhe Critic, it is said, is to be revived, under the editorial 
guidance of Mr. Friswell. 

The Irish Vindicator, a new “ defender of Irish rights,” is 
announced, 

As many as 170 paintings have been received for the Fine 
Art Exhibition in Madrid. 

Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas announce a “ Survey of 
Political Economy,” by Mr. John Macdonell, M.A. 

A new and enlarged edition of Dr. Strauss’s monograph 
upon Ulrich von Hutten has appeared. 
" Patty,” the tale which has been publishing in Muemillan’s 
Magazine for some months past, is by Miss Katherine Mac- 
quoid, and is to be :epublished. 
The Gazette des Etrangers has been suspended by order of 
the President of the Republic. The motive for thiy measure 
is not stated. : 

_ The new work upon which George Eliot has been for some 
time engaged, a story of English provincial life, will be pub- 
lished in December by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. 

Mr. Marshall, the well-known traveller, author of “Our 
Canadian Dominions,” who, after visiting Japan, Java, the 
Straits Settlements, and India, left Bombay for England by 


the mail steamer of the 25th of July, died before reaching 
Aden. 





A Mabratta translation of “ Leaves from the Journal of 
Cur Life in the Highlands,” by her Majesty, bas been pub- 
lished in India by the Rao Saheb Gunputrao Moroba Pitale 

In his Preface to the Alfredian Anglo-Saxon version of 
Gregory's Pastoral, Mr. Henry Sweet will give a short sketch 
of Anglo-Saxon lexicography, showing that Junius was the 
only original worker at the subject, and that succeeding Eng- 
lish compilers have done little more than plunder him. 

Gilbert Banester’s verse legend of Sismond, which is added 
to Chaucer's “ Legende of Good Women” in the Additional 
MS. 12524 in the British Museum, has been copied by Mr. 
Brock for the Chaucer Society. 

Mr. Strange, of Paternoster-row, died lately, at the age of 
seventy-one years. Mr. Strange for fifty years was princi- 
pally engaged in the trade of a wholesale publisher. In part- 
nership with Mr, Gowie, he published many years ago a sati- 
rical journal, known as Figaro én London, a paper that at one 
time reached a circulation of 70,000 copies weekly. 

Joseph Skipsey, a beaver of coal, a genuine pitman of 
thirty-seven, who has been at work in the pit since he was 
five years old, and who taught himself to read, has just pub- 
lished a small volume of poems at Blyth, “ printed by William 
Alder,” which contains a few touching pieces on the acci- 
dents that a pitman is liable to 


It seems that the new “ History of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
which is to appear shortly, is not the work of the Empress 
Eugenie, but is a translation from a French MS. by Professor 
Petit, of Beauvais. Her Majesty, who is of Scotch descent, 
has taken a Ceep interest in the preparation of the book, and 
has supplied some historical papers bearing on the subject, 
but is not otherwise responsible for the authorship. ‘The 
French Professor approached his task, it is said, with a firm 
belief in the guilt of Queen Mary, but was compelled by the 
evidence he discovered to change his opinion, and the book is 
another of several recent attempts to vindicate her reputa- 
tion. 


Mr. George Smith, of the department of Oriental Antiqui- 
ties of the british Museum, so well known to scholars for his 
faculty for deciphering the Assyrian writing, is about to pub- 
lish a “History of Lesurbnaieal from Assyrian Sources.” 
The book consists entirely of interlinear translations with 
the text from Assyrian inscriptions, with a complete lylla- 
bary of the Assyrian characters, and will be of great service 
to the historian and to Assyrian scholars. The work is printed 
by Messrs. Harrison, with the same type with which they are 
printing Mr. Norris’s Assyrian Dictionary. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has very nearly finished the important 
picture on which he has for a considerable time past been 
engaged in Jerusalem. It is probable that he will take it 
to England. 


A scheme of ey | promising character has been recently 
set on foot, for an Exhibition of Works in Black and White, 
which will comprise ancient and modern engravings, etch- 
ings, and drawings in pen-and-ink, sepia, crayons, pencil, 
charcoal, ete. We believe the collection will be exhibited in 
Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall. 

The Emperor of Germany has bestowed the non-cambatant 


the Northern Circuit, who, as one of the special correspond- 
ents of the Daily News, was attached to the Head-quarters of 
the Crown Prince-of Prussia during the whole of the late 
war. 

Next year there will be an architectural exhibition at Ber- 
lin, consisting of plans, models, appliances, and work. The 
requisite funds, amounting to 24 millions of thalers, have 
already been subscribed. 
obtained, and, on the return of the Kaiser, a managing com- 
mittee will be appointed. alien 

A“ Re»forth Memorial” has been decided on. 


the North of England for the benefit of the fund now 


poet of our day in English, and how similes and expression | departed champion oarsman, and securi 
were repeated. He evinces ample appreciation of both singers. | widow and orphan. 


King Amadeo, having lately sat on the historic throne of 


the Counts of Barcelona (in whose line began the Kings of | 900,000 


| Arragon), the event is to be commem:orated with a monu- 


| mental stone, bearing the effigies of all the kings of Spain 


since Ataulf (a contemporary of Hengist). 

With the second number of the Paris Autographe a supple- 
ment is given, which contains, amongst the interesting his- 
torical documents of the day, an unpublished drawing by M. 
Gustave Courbet, drawn by him on coming out from a sitting 
of the Council of War at Versailles, and dedicated to Maitre 
Leon Bigot. 

Provincial journalism has sustained a loss in the death of 
Mr. G. de Wilde, who for forty years has conducted the 
editorship of the Northampton Mercury. Mr. G. de Wilde 
was the son of the well-known theatrical portrait painter, 
and was the author of various poems and sketches, which 
attracted attention beyond the limits of the journal in which 
they appeared. 

A new German paper has been established to support the 
views of the old Catholic party in Bohemia against the doc- 
trine of Infallibility and other hierarchical usurpations. The 
title of the new publication is Die Adiwehr, and it will be 
edited by Herr P. A. Nittei, in Warnsdorf. 

A new journal, entitled the Librarian, is to be started im- 
mediately. This magazine will be devoted to the antiquari- 
anism of literature. It will reproduce poetical and historical 
incidenta which have been too much lost in oblivion. It will, 
at the same time, afford an opportunity for the friendly dis- 
cussion of many important questions of archeological, and, 
above all, of poetical, interest. 

It appears, by a letter to the Zimes, from the Deputy-Con- 
stable of Carnarvon Castle, that the authorities of the town 
have permitted, if not encouraged, ill-advised encroachments 
on the moat of that ancient fortress, which is one of the most 
picturesque and important of our castellated remains. 

—_————_.@—____— 


OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


TOPICS 





HOUSEKEEPERS AND SERVANTS. 
From the Times. 


For a few weeks past housekeepers have been hiring, or 
trying to hire, their servants for the coming Winter; and 
that very cheerful and inspiriting business will receive the 
attention of many of them for some weeks to come. It is 
safe to say that there is not one of them who has been 
obliged to “make a change” who did not dread it as if it 
were the drawing of teeth, or the wearing of a succession of 
tight shoes, or any one of those little miseries which, in their 
total, make life worthless. And yet this does not arise from 
the lack of servants. The supply seems never to have been 
larger, if ever so large. Cooks, from the professional and ac- 
complished to the plain,(not in their persons, but in their per- 
formances ;) house-maids, whose thorough goodness (on paper) 
warrants the highest expectations of tidiness and order; 
laundresses fit to wash resurrection robes, and nurses to 
whose care one would not presume to commit anything less 
angelic than a cherub (quite as much perhaps because of the 
cherub’s physical deficiencies as on account of any positive 
qualities ;) all these abound, if we are to judge by the multi- 
tude of their advertisements; and yet ladies are in despair. 
We are not using even moderate hyperbole to describe the 
depressed condition of mind into which most housekeepers 
have been thrown during these last five years, during their 
eflorts to obtain two or three tolerably efficient and tolerably 
trustworthy women servants. 

We have said, on « previous occasion, that housekeepers 
themselves are in a great measure responsible for this state of 
things. In the first place, by going after women instead of 
requiring the women to come to them, they have allowed a 
system to be established which goes a great way toward 
making servants indifferent, and toward fostering unreason- 
able pretensions on their part. This practice entirely re- 
verses the natural order of things. The place goes hunting 
after the servant, instead of the servant seeking the place. 
Three or four hundred women announced daily in the 
newspapers that they want places as household servants, 
and straightway three or four hundred ladies set out and 
scour the City, (in places, to be sure, where it is very 
much in need of scouring,) going from east to west, and 
from Chatham-square to Central Park, mounting to the 
top of tenement-houses and plunging into the greasy dark- 
ness of back alleys, to get a sight of these would-be ser- 
vants. Such a preposterous putting of the cart before the 
horse is seen in no other civilized country in the world. 
And it is not to be explained or defended on the ground 
that servants are so scarce that employers are eager to get 
them at any price, and willing to take them on any condi- 
tions. For ladies will give whole days, day after day, to 
hunting up these women, and come home, weary in soul 
as well as body, saying that they did not sce a creature 
that they would have in the house. But the effect upon 
the women is the same for all that. If an untrained slat- 
tern, with the bog yet upon her heels, has only to put 
three lines into a newspaper, saying that she can be seen 
at a certain place for two days, and that she has “ no ob- 
jection” to going into the country, to have her door, at the 
top of a tenement-house, besieged from morning to night by 
ladies coming in carriages and dressed like pictures, she will 
believe—she cannot but believe—that she is a very desirable 
person, and her demands and pretensions will be elevated 
accordingly. 








: The com-| it i . seitem alk 0 “the Ds a al 
mittee Leid a meeting at Gateshead lately, when it was ar-| and it is only a question of time -the Dardanelles will doubt- 


ranged to hold a number of concerts throughout the towns in | ines bo apemmed Ez the samme means, ond thus cova will leave 


C } A RAILROAD FROM LONDON TO CALCUTTA. 
medal for the campaign of 1870-71 on Mr. Hilary Skinner, of | 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The completion of the Mont Cenis Tunnel has revived the 
project for a continuous line of railroad to connect England 
with Bombay. The scheme doubtless includes the “steam 
bridging” of the British Channel, and possibly that of the 
| Hellespont, the only two water breaks in the entire route. 
The channel steam bridge is proposed to consist of large 


rhe official sanction has also been } latform steamers, to run from Dover to Andrecelles, near 


ulogne. On these, cars will be run, with their freight and 
passengers intact, and proceed on their journey on the other 
| Side of the channel. When this great line gets under way— 


the British capital and enter Bombay without breaking bulk. 


bei 5 . - - 
raised for the ion of & moneinent Ofer the quave of 4 The total distance would be over 5,300 miles, exclusive of the 


English section and the Dover Straits. The project includes 


E 
ng a provision for his | the utilization of railroads on the route, which already cover 


nearly one-fourth of the whole distance, and the estimated 
cost of building the remainder of the road is p!aced at $41,- 
A It is anticipated that the entire distance from Lon- 
don to Bombay will be accomplished in about six days, at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. This is presumedly the inside 
limit, as a large portion of the route is very irregular and 
would necessitate slow travelling. After reaching Trieste, 
via Mont Cenis, the route would be through Austria and 
Wallachia to Constantinople, thence across the Dardanelles 
(the ancient Hellespont) to Scutari, in Asiastic Turkey. 
Thence it would take a Southeasterly direction through Persia 
to Beloochistan, at the head of the Arabian Sea, to Kurrachee, 
at the mouth of the Indus, and thence down the coast, 
rounding the Gulf of Cutch and crossing the Nerbudda River 
to Bombay. As a railroad is already in existence across the 
Indian Peninsula, connecting Bombay with Calcutta, there 
would be a continuous line from England to the Bay of 
Bengal. This is a gigantic uncertaking, whether considered 
in reference to the engineering difficulties or the amount of 
estimated capital required to carry it through. But science 
and business enterprise are continually looking for new fields 
for conquest. The public preference is for land travel, and 
although the Suez Canal has considerably lessened the tedium 
of the voyage to India, there is still considerable sea journey- 
ing to be done, and attended with no inconsiderable risk and 
discomfort, and this railroad is becoming to be considered a 
necessity. Intercommunication between the nations of the 
earth is increasing every year, and improved facilities for 
carrying it out are demanded. Europe is crossed and re- 
crossed with railroads to accommodate the demands of traffic ; 
so with America, and Asia must follow suit. 

THE RIGHTS OF INVENTORS. 

From the Times. 


Atarecent meeting of patent agents, held in London, a 
design was proposed intending to produce a change in the 
British Patent laws. Resolutions were adopted to the fol- 
lowing effect: That inventors have a right to the sole use 
of their inventions, which it is the duty of legislators to har- 
monize with the interests of the State; that patents should 
no longer be granted to mere “first importers,’ but should 
be confined to actual inventors; that the term of patents 
should be twenty-one years instead of fourteen, as now, 
without provision for extension ; that the official fees should 
be reduced from £175 to £10, which last sum is deemed sutfti- 
cient under an efficient official system ; that the French mode 
of granting patents, without any official investigation of the 
merits of the application, should be adopted; and that in 
patent suits the rights of patentees should be determined by 
a competent court of equity, dispensing with jurors and 
“expert” witnesses. Every one of these propositions con- 
tains the germ of a radical change in the British Patent law. 

There are points in these resolutions which may be worth 
attention from inventors here. That which suggests the 
adoption of the French rule of granting applications, with- 
out investigation as to the merits of the invention, is by no 
means so foolish as to some it may seem. We see no reason 
why the examiners of the Patent Office should assume to say 
whether or not an invention has merit or will prove useful. 
That, we take it, is neither within the province nor the 
power of the officials to determine. The public, or the par- 
ticular interest aimed at by the inventor, will soon enough 
settle the question of merit by welcoming or cold-shoulder- 
ing the new candidate for its patronage. Let the examiners 
of the Patent Office give due attention to those preliminaries 
which involve searches, and which will prevent interferences 
and complications between inventors, and, where the project 
is really a novelty, and the applicant deems the expense 
worth incurring, let the patent issue. We see no warrant in 
sense or equity for these examiners sitting in judgment upon 
the prospective fate of the invention or its probabilities of 
utility, for these are matters which lie entirely between the 
patentee and the public. At all events, it seems a hardship 
vo deny a patent on grounds which are merely hypothetical, 
particularly in instances where a failure of success with the 
public might lead to improvements which would be useful in 
the end. There are instances innumerable where our Patent 
Office has summarily, and even whimsically, denied applica- 
tions made in good faith by men who had spent years upon 
schemes whose success they, at least, were willing to take 
the risk of. Such a course appears to us calculated to dis- 
courage, rather than foster, the inventive faculty, and to chill 
an enthusiasm which, if not useful, certainly is harmless. 
Any new invention is entitled to a patent, so long as the in- 
ventor is willing to pay the regulation fees. It is for the 
public to say whether the invention is practical or useful, 
and that verdict is pretty sure to be a correct one. 


CENSUS STUDIES—OUR CITIES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


There are four hundred and nive incorporated cities in the 
United States, and the new Census gives detailed accounts 
of their distinctive peculiarities. One curious fact, which 
strikes the student of the tables at the outset, is the super- 
abundance of so-called “ cities” injthe Western States. Good- 
sized villages, which at the East wonld {remain villages, with- 
out ambitious strivings after incorpcrate privileges, are dig- 
nified in the West by the higher title, and their inhabitants 
incur the additional expenses of Mayors and “ Boards,” appa- 
rently with the utmost alaczity. Thus, Illinois has 43 cities, 
Indiana has 27, and Iowa 26—but there are five in Illinois 
with less than 2,000 inhabitants each, eight in Indiana which 











fall short of 3,000, and in Iowa only 11 out of 26 which rise 
above 5,000. Ohio boasts of 32 cities—but only 10 of these 
exceed 10,000 each. Wisconsin has 16, of which — Mil- 
waukee, Fond du Lac, and Oshkosh count populations larger 
than those of flourishing towns. Passing to the Southern 
States, we find fewer cities and still smaller proportions of 
inhabitants. The oldest city in this country is St. Augus- 
tine, Florida, but its population in 1870 was only 1,717— 
three centuries of life having failed to give it vitality. Geor- 
ia has eight cities, Savannah and Atlanta being the largest; 
uisiana bas four, one with a population of 1,573; Virginia 
and Mississippi, seven cities each. A marked contrast to 
these statistics is afforded by the returns from the Eastern 
States, where cities are cities—Massachusetts, for example, 
having 15, only four of which fall below 20,000, while nine 
(including Boston) number over 25,000 each. Connecticut has 
6 cities, with only one numbering less than ten thousand in- 
habitants. The State of New York is rich in cities—generall 
of good dimensions. The total number is twenty-one, and, 
omitting New York and Brooklyn, there are twelve which 
have more than fifteen thousand inhabitants each, and only 
two with less than ten thousand. But there are in this 





State and in New England countless villages of from fifteen 
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hundred to two thousand inhabitants each, which in the 
newer West would at once rise to the digmity of cities. In- 
corporated existence seems to be one of the hobbies of the 
Western people. It isa grander thing to be governed by a 
Municipality than to be served by Selectmen or Town Trus- 
tees—and if the luxury is more costly than the plain old 
way, it is of no consequence, provided the people are pleased. 


A NEW DANGER TO CHICAGO. 
From the Sun. 


| tor of Congressional legislation, has now received a new 
sanction and has gained fiesh means of corrupt influence. It 
| is not of one railroad corporation that this may be said, but 
,of many. They have grown to grand proportions, and in the 
pride of their strength they seek every means of establishing 
and consolidating their power and of overcoming competition. 
They are the creatures of Legislatures. They began to exist 
by permission of the people, and already they hold themselves 
superior to the dictation of those who gave them life and 
being. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is a Colossus with 


The fire of misapplied charity threatens to become as inju- | One foot beyond the Rocky Mountains aad the other on the 


rious to Chicago as material fire was a week ago. 


The im- | Shores of New York Bay. 


Its first calculations were to make 


mense contributions of provisions, clothing, and money which | tue Delaware its terminus and Philadelphia its point of dis- 


have poured in upon the unfortanate city from all quarters | tribution and collection. 


But the Delaware River and Bay 


of the globe have, it is reported, so stimulated in many cases |@re_ all too narrow and shallow for its ambitious purposes, 
the unwillingness to labor which more or less characterizes and so it comes to our harbor as if to prove the old remark 


all human beings, that idleness has got the better of industry, | that all American railways tend to New York. 


It has impu- 


and at the most critical moment men are wanting to perforin | dently overridden the statutes of New Jersey by> which the 


the work of reconstruetion. 


to sustain life are unnecessary. 


The means of subsistence being | State had the right to take possession of the United Com- 
furnished for the asking, of course the usual eflorts required | panies in 1888 and now bears supreme sway. 


While New 


Whole gangs of men have York may be congratulated for the increase of business 
quit work, apd three dollars’an hour has been exacted in | brought here, New 


Jersey is to be pitied for this new grip 


urgent cases as the price of a continuance of their services. | Upon her independence, and Philadelyhia is to be sympathized 
Instead of turning to with a will and doing all in their power | With as a “ way station. 


to repair the ravages of the fire, a considerable portion of the 
population are quietly living on the bounty of the venevo- 


ent. 


This is only another of many illustrations of the difficul- 
ties attending the relief of poverty by direct almsgiving. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





The Pall Mall Gazette thus speaks about the report of Mr. 


The experience of ages has shown that to supply men’s | Disraeli’s speech : 


wants without exacting labor on their part in return, is, in 
general, only to do them harm. 


Mr. Disraeli’s speech has once more set every tongue in 


Noble as the present out-| movement; and therefore we pluck up courage to face the 
burst of charity in favor of Chicago is in itself, and praise- 
worthy as the persons are who have manifested it, it is going | then, have we been guilty of ? 


misery enjoined on us with some inquiry. Remorse? What, 


Was there a single word of 


to require all the skill and prudence of the officers engaged | injustice, a syllable of unkindness, in all that was said about 


in administering it to prevent its becoming as great an evil|the Queen’s retirement ? 


as that which it is intended to relieve. 


PLATFORM WANTS. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


The persons engaged in driving the lecturing machinery of 
the country are favoring us with their programmes for the ing.” 
The number of these brokers between the talker and 

the listener is increasing—an indication of a growing demand 
for lectures, or on a paying profit in conducting such negotia- 
tions. This would be a bad sign, if it were not accompanied 
by evidences of improvement in the quality of the article 
In the lists which we have examined, the names 
of politicians and quackish reformers occur less frequently than 
The people are evidently tired of paying fifty cents 
a head to hear political platitudes which they have already 
read in Congressional speeches, or heard on the stump for 
nothing; and the very mention of “ woman suftrage,” which 
was once the great card of female orators, seems to sicken 
The objection which always obtained against nine- 
tenths of the lecturing fraternity still holds good—they serve 
up merely the pilferings of book knowledge, or a quantity, 
ot commonplace reflections on the old problems of life. The | country’s good. 
former would fulfill their whole mission as essays in maga- 
zines, and most of them would be dear at $5 a page; and the 
latter are in the nature of those sermons which one may en- 
joy gratis by dropping into almost any popular church in the 


season. 


furnished. 


of yore. 


them. 


land. 


and if people will spend money on the lectures instead of on 


the books from which the better parts of them are culled, 


. that is their business. There are persons who have no pati- 
ence for readin 
Nothing is more rational or worthy of encouragement than 
one variety of lectures, and we are glad to see that it is gain- 
ing on the public taste. 


out of the sheep-path of conventional tourists. These reach 


But it is not to be denied that they are entertaining, | sensation. 


We have repeated the whole 
complaint fully and fairly; and neither there nor in the 
memory of our readers is it possible to find anything rudely 
hurtful to the Royal lady of whom we are obliged sometimes 
to speak, It was said and understood throughout that her 
Majesty's great trouble had really incapacitated her for labor- 
ious pageantry, and the fatigues of what is called “ entertain- 
She was not acevsed of this incapacity—it was not 
made a charge against her, but was accepted with faithful 
sympathy as an unavoidable misfortune. In what, then, did 
we wrong? Was it wrong to point out that this misfortune 
was fast engendering others—tmisfortunes far more serious, 
mischiefs in which the Queen herself is concerned infinitely 
more than any one.of her subjects? Remorse? Would it 
have been matter for remorse, then, if the Spanish courtiers had 
tried to draw away their monarch’s chair from the fire at which 
he was roasting? We protest against all such interpretations 
of a loyal man’s duty. We know that all that was said on 
this subject, whether in these pages, or in the 7%mes, or in the 
Saturday Review, or in any of a dozen other prints, was said 
in a loyal, considerate, affectionate spirit, so far as it was 
addressed to the Queen as the lady who reigns over us. It 
was said for the good of the Throne as much as for the 
It dealt with real an‘ still existing dangers 
to the happy succession of her children as well as to the 
future peace of the country at large. And for our own part, 
we dare to say, after reciting the “reflections” for which we 
are expected to feel Remorse, that they give us no such 
We maintain that it was a wise, a patriotic, and 
most truly loyal thing to publish these reflections, for the 
reading of our Spanish countrymen about the throne ; and he 
is no friend of the Queen’s, no friend of the monarchy, who 


books, and for them the strolling lecturer is | would shut them out of view. 
not entirely useless in disseminating thoughts at second hands. 


The same paper remarks on the summer relaxation : 
The Levent Herald, referring to the passion of public men 


We mean the lectures on science by for the Scottish moors at the present season, points out that 
scientific men, and on travel by travellers who have journeyed | Statesmen are after all but cultivated savages. 


Strip off the 
broadcloth, close the blue books, shunt the man off the rails 


their theoretical perfection when the lecturer has not pumped of legislation, and take him down to the primitive simplicity 


himself dry into a book of his own, but tells something not 
heard of before. 


A man who has discovered planets or made | atism. f gilli 
new applications of electricity, or developed the resources of | P@N10N OF giles. 


of a Highland bothy, and you find the robust health of bar- 
The elegant and refined visitor becomes the fit com- 
He talks of nothing but grouse; he thinks 


b nd sta .| of nothing but shooting, and he drinks little but whiskey. 
pat eens, = tee po . oo pon po a — His whole heart, soul and strength are fixed on the feathered 
ginal scientific work, and is an enthusiast, is capable of | Creatures that crouch amid the heather and start up with a 


elivering a lecture full of real profit to an intelligent audi- 
ence. 
finder of lakes an 


wild whirr of wing when disturbed in their hidden Jair. All 


So, too, the pilgrim into new or little known lands, the | that intellect, that fertility of resource, that quickness of in- 
lalciee ben to and observer of novel fauna and | Vention, that strategical command over the best points of at- 


flora, has resources which ought to be utilized for edifying tack and defence which signalize the conduct of a great par- 
and pleasing mankind from the platform. This country at|/iamentary chief are employed to compass the destruction of 
the present time affords few men of this rank. Our original | ® few little birds which are to be bought for 8s. 6d. a brace. 


genius turns more to practical and applied science, out of 


which solid money can be made, than to that which is won- East are 


Such is the fashion of the West. But the magnates of the 
nided by far different ideas of pleasure. When a 


derful and beautiful in itself, and for those reasons prized. | Turkish Pasha or Effendi feels exhausted by the toils of office 


This suggests the thought that it might be a good speculation 


he does not cast himself into the Ottoman substitute for a 


—certainly it would be a boon to this country—to engage | tweed jacket, and go to the Carpathians to shoot wild ani- 
in the 


some of those eminent Englishmen who stan ore- 


front of Science, Discovery and Adventure, to come over cluse, and go through as much toil as a strect porter. 


mals as if he were a professional hunter, to live like a re- 
With 


here and lecture to us. Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Wallace, half-a-dozen exceptions, who could easily be named, the 


Sir Charles Lyell, Sir Samuel Baker, Sir Wm. Thomson, 


Ottoman aristocracy view the rude pastimes of their Western 


Crooke, Bastian, Proctor and a score more that could be|CO™peers with some measure of Oriental disdain. A Turkish 
named, would fill up houses, and fill up minds with ideas, to gentleman would clothe his servants in shooting jackets. He 
an extent attained by few if any American lecturers. What | Would sammon his own sportsmen to shoot the wild birds for 


it it w i ; ivi his table. 
a grand hit it would be to secure the illustrious Livingstone— 
whom may Heaven return to civilization safe and sound !—| the fatigues of the chase. 
It looks as if| be his own rewards. 


for a lecturing circuit of the United States. 


He would command his own dependants to bear 
Ease, luxury, and comfort would 
Without asking whether it is the Turk 


inh lenty of money in bagging some of these |r the Englishman who aims at the higher ideal of civiliza- 
om > po oti od oa invite Redo think the subject tion, the Lerant Herald is surprised that English sportsmen do 


over. 


THE RAILROAD LEASE IN NEW JERSEY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


not come in greater numbers to the East. Turkey has scenes 
as wild and fair as any in Scotland. Why, then, do not a 
few of the fanatics of sport buy—as they now may—large 
tracts of mountain land in Anatolia or along the Balkans, 
stock it with grouse, place it under the guardianship of Scotch 


> -ania | gamekeepers, and spend their holidays among the pictur- 
ons heaeees tt sient a United Conpanies esqueness of ‘an Oriental life and a nascent civilization ? They 


of New Jersey for nine hundred and ninety-nine years, at an 


would thus get away from Western routine and fashion, 


annual rental of $1,948,500. The property leased consists of | WO"tY 4nd dress, taking a very bath of savagery, and taste 


the lines of the Camden and Amboy Company, the New Jer- 
sey Transportation Company, and the Delaware and Raritan 


the delights of danger as well as fatigue. The J/erald falls 
into the mistake of supposing that our public men show the 


Canal Company. A number of stockholders objected and same “fertility of resource” and “ strategical skill’ at St. 


applied for an injunction restraining the companies from 
making the lease. The case has been argued before Chan- 
cellor Zabriskie, who has decided that the lease is legal. It 
will, therefore, be duly executed and the Pennsylvania Cen- 
tral Railroad Company takes control of a State already deeply 
cursed by railroadmanagement. Another gigantic monopoly 
is aided in its efforts, and the same rude grasp which throttles 
other commonwealths is now laid upon New Jersey. The 
vast and imposing power growing stronger and more danger- 
ous every day, and which from Le up municipalities has 
come to be the possessor of State Legislatures and the Direc- 


Stephen’s which they display in Scotland. If they made as 
great a muddle of their shooting as they do of their legisla- 
tion they would throw the gillies into convulsions of laugh- 
ter and discredit themselves in the Highlands as they do in 
the House. 

The Saturday Review thinks of the autumn campaign: 

The last shot of the campaign has been fired, the troops 
composing our sample army corps have been dispersed to all 
parts of England, the artillery waggoners will in a few days 
return to their guns, and Aldershot has already resumed its 
normal condition of dreary dulness. We can now therefore 
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enter on the important task of summing up the results of the 

autumn manceuvres, of ascertaining what return we are likely 

to obtain for an investment roughly estimated at a quarter of 

a million sterling. We believe that the public will have no 

reason to regret this expenditure, and that the result of the 

— military dress rehearsal will be found to be most valua- 

le. We may here pause to remark that the wisdom of 

ostentatiously inviting such a severe and well-qualified critic 

as General von Blumenthal, not to speak of the other repre- 

sentatives of foreign armics, was somewhat questionable. It 

is always wise to wash dirty linen at home, and on this occa- 

sion there were obvious reasons for obeying the prudent pro- 

verb. To return to our more immediate subject, we believe 

that the process to which the troops at Aldershot have been 

subjected, and which has been as much one of verification as 
of training, has furnished us with an amount of information 
likely to be of the utmost importance. The examination of 
our military system has not been as thorough and practical 
as could have been desired; still it has been sufficiently so to 
enable us to deduce from it lessons of almost incalculable 
value. The training afforded has also been important; but 
the verification of defects is likely to prove more beneficial 
than the training. The national arms and armor had become 
rusty and obsolete. It was recognised that we might any 
day be called upon to use them; we therefore have done 
wisely to profit by a time of peace, and to examine and test 
them. Tie most glaring of the defects have now come to 
light, and it only remains for us to determine on the best me- 
thod of carrying out the requisite repairs, modifications, and 
improvements. The general conclusion at which we have 
arrived is that our army—even leaving numbers out of the 
question—is not at the present moment ina fit state to take the 
field against any of the leading European Powers, but that, if 
we know how to profit by our recently gathered experience, 
it may in the course of time be made fit. While, however, 
we have no reason to feel complacent, we have, on the other 
hand, none for despondency. Our army certainly is in urgent 
need of reorganization, our military system must be entirely 
recast—thus much is clear. At the same time, without ac- 
cepting as gospel the courteous commendations of our foreign 
visitors, we are entitled to assert that our tactical units, our 
raw material, are excellent. All that they require is a more 
practical and intelligent training, a better and more systema- 
tic organization. These improvements once introduced, 
there is little fear but that our army will shortly be capable of 
rivalling the exploits of those splendid troops which during 
the Peninsular War Wellington led from victory to victory, 
from Lisbon to Bordeaux. 


The Saturday Review commends Mr. Gladstone for his 
late speech at Aberdeen, and especially that part relating to 
Ireland. It says of the demand of Mr. Butt: 


Of the meaning of the demand Mr. Gladstone professed a 
justifiable ignorance, on the courteous assumption that the 
advocates of Home Rule are sincere in their professions. Mr. 
Butt and his followers declare that they have no intention of 
breaking the United Kingdom up into fragments, and the 
Prime Minister takes them at their word. He also, and the 
nation in which he holds the highest place, “ intend and mean, 
everyone of us, both high and low, not merely those who 
meet within this hall, but those who crowd the streets of 
your city, and of every city from the north to the south of 
the island—we intend that it shall remain a United King- 
dom.” In practical affairs a distinct and irrevocable deter- 
mination is worth a hundred arguments. Having pledged 
himself not to permit the Repeal of the Union, Mr. Gladstone 
professes, with unquestionable sincerity, his perfect readiness 
to discuss the question with Mr. Butt at any length which 
may be desired. If logic or rhetoric is wanted, Mr. Butt 
knows where to find them; but, after months or years of con- 
troversy, the conclusion will be the same, “Can any sensible 
man, can any rational man suppose that at this time of day, 
in this condition of the world, we are going to disintegrate 
the great capital institutions of this country for the purpose 
of making ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of all mankind, 
and crippling any power we possess for bestowing benefits 
through legislation on the country to which we belong?” It 
is satisfactory to receive from the most copious and facile of 
living orators a protest against the omnif otence of talk. Let 
Mr. Butt be as eloquent as he will, and the mob of Limerick 
noisy and intolerant after its wont, there are some fundamen- 
tal principles beyond the reach of discussion; and among 
them. is the political unity of the three kingdoms. Nothing 
simplifies a dispute more effectually than the elimination o 
one out of two possible conclusions. Mr. Butt may or may 
not be in earnest in promising that Ireland will be loyal to 
the Crown after the Repeal of the Union, and that the Im- 
perial Parliament will be allowed without resistance to con- 
trol all the common relations of the two countries. When 
Irish Corporations are always eager to meddle with general 
politics, it is easy to judge of the probability that demagogues 
would acknowledge any restraints on the power of an Trish 
Parliament. The objection that the peers of Ireland would 
almost unanimously refuse to form part of the proposed 
Legislature may perhaps be considered as of secondary impor- 
tance. All these impediments to the establishment of Home 
Rule will be fully expounded by Mr. Gladstone when the 
occasion arrives ; but, if he should be unfortunately defeated 
in debate, his convictions and his conduct will remain un- 
changed. 


Republicanism is discussed, as usual. The 7Ziimes says : 


We give Mr. Potter full credit for his courage in pointing 
out that, so long as we maintain a Monarchy, we must give 
our Princes establishments and our Princesses dowries; but 
we cannot give him credit either for generosity or for logic 
in arguing that, inasmuch as the Royal Family has never got 
into debt, the next demise of the Crown will be an excellent 
opportunity for reducing the Sovereign’s income. Whether 
it may not be worth twice as much as we spend on the 
Crown to secure ourselves against the perpetual competition 
of ambitious statesmen for the highest place in the State, and 
whether a Prime Minister be not the best and safest of all 
Presidents—these are considerations which Mr. Potter does 
not entertain, but which have prevailed over very strong Re- 
publican tendencies in Spain, and which must assuredly be 
weighed against the promise of pecuniary saving before we 
transform our Constitution. Nor can we discern any nearer 
approach to statesmanship in Mr. Potter’s treatment of the 
Land question. It is something, no doubt, that he should 
repudiate as “ confiscation” the absolute resumption of landed 
property by the State; but his ideas of proprietary right ap- 
pear to be hazy in the extreme. In what practical sense, for 
instance, can it be aflirmed that “ the country belongs to the 
whole of its inhabitants,’ ‘and what must we think of the 
etymological doctrine that “common lands, by the mere 
force of their name, belong to the community,” “True juse 
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bound at his death to divide what he has equally between 
his wife and children ;’” yet even the codes which originated 
with the French Revolution do not go this length, and in the 
United States the power of bequest is almost as extensive as 
in England. It is a great evil that such very loose concep- 
tions, not of principle only, but of fact, should be current in 
the classes on whose behalf Mr. Potter writes; but we en- 
tirely agree with him that, loose as they are, it is highly desi- 
rable that they should be “ explained, advocated, and defended 
in Parliament” by spokesmen chosen from the working 
classes. We should welcome the election of candidates re- 
presenting “the claims of the people,” as we have welcomed 
the election of candidates representing “ Home Rule,” and we 
have never been able to understand why such a candidate 
was notreturned long ago. Mr. Potter talks of “ insuperable 
difficulties ;’ but he does not specify their nature, or help us 
to repel the very prevalent suspicion that workingmen do not 
vote for workingmen because they do not trust each other. 
Still, his letter will be read with interest, and, on the whole, 
with satisfaction, as reflecting a point of view widely remote 
from that of Continental anarchists, and written in a spirit 
which does not always characterize the utterances cf English 
Republicans. 


The Record declares: 


That those Democrats who regard Republicanism as the 
proper form of Government should, like the Communists 
and extreme Liberals, clamor against an hereditary Upper 
Chamber, is no matter of surprise. The House of Lords is 
not only a safeguard against the volatility of a fierce and 
impulsive Democracy: it is also the bulwark of the Crown. 
Other opportunities will occur of discussing whether there 
ought not to be some “ bit-by-bit reform” carried out by both 
Houses, for bringing both into greater harmony. Meanwhile, 
it is well to understand the perils of swamping or abolishing 
the House of Lords, and leaving the legislation of the coun- 
try at the mercy of a popular Assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. The House of Commons often wants protection 
against its own cons‘ituents, in order that time may be allowed 
for consideration, and that it nay not plunge the country 
into irrevocable mischiefs. This was seen by Washington 
when he established his American Senate, and has been 
acknowledged a wise precaution by every enlightened politi- 
cian. ' 

And the Londonderry Journal observes: 


Mr. George Potter, a gentleman who has acquired a wide- 
spread notoriety as a Trades Unionist, has written what ap- 
pears to be, from the summary we have received of it, avery 
sensible letter on government by Monarchy. This well-known 
advocate of free institutions holds extravagant opinions on 
certain subjects, from which we entirely dissent; but, in the 
present instance, we venture to say that his views as to the 
changes which the present political temper of these coun- 
tries demand, will be generally approved of. Mr. Potter ap- 
pears to believe that the necessity for a Republic can 
only be staved off by some sweeping changes, including a 
retrenchment of the Civil List,a thorough reform of the 
House of Lords, a readjustment of the Electoral Suffrage, 
anda complete disestablishment and disendowment of the 
English Church. It will be observed that these are four 
radical changes about which a great deal has been alfeady 
writien, and three of which have occupied, in one form or 
another, the attention of the House of ‘Commons. We wel- 
come the letter asa manifesto likely to have some weight 
with the working men, and calculated to divert their at- 
tention from those measures of Reform which are visionary 
aad impracticable, by enlisting their sympathy on the side of 
what is really feasible and progressive. At the present time 
its appearance is peculiarly opportune. Mr, Potter, we be- 
lieve, is trusted by the Republican working classes, and the 
practicable schemes he puts forward cannot fail to make 
those hot-headed enthusiasts, who pant for the establishment 
of a Republic as the coming of the Golden Age, a little more 
reflective than they appear to be. 


The Times sees the reasonableness of the demand of the 
Newcastle engineers for shorter hours of work. It says: 


The subject has been treated at such length and with such 
completeness in our columns, that we cannot expect to com- 
municate anything which will be new to the public. Among 
the strongest tendencies of the associated democracy of labor 
in the present day is that towards shortening the day’s work. 
In the old times men bore with a great many hours of toil, 
partly because they could nothelp it, since for less work they 
would not have had wages enough to live upon; partly be- 
cause they were at once a strong and sturdy and an unintelli- 

nt race, c: pable of great physical exertion, and using their 

eisure only for eating, drinking, and sleeping. It would be 
unwise oa unjust to ignore that the desire for shorter work- 
ing tine, within certain limits, is in itself reasonable. We 
may go further, and admit that it is, indeed, inevitable among 
the wroking classes, as soon as education has made its way. 
Aspirations take their rise, men get other views of life, the 
quickened imagination requires something in the nature of 
amusement, and tires of the old monotony. We see this in 
our London habits, where the whole trading and working 
community has taken to shorter hours than formerly. Even 
schoolboys and their masters, to the Lord Chancellor's dis- 
gust, partake this same tendency. Early closing of shops 
and the Saturday half-holiday are things of the fast twenty 
years, and their rise has been contemporaneous with a great 
advance in intelligence and education. In America a similar 
phenomenon presents itself, and there the demand is for an 
universal working day of eight hours. It is, therefore, no 
matter for surprise or irritation that a trade or a section of a 
trade should be bent on reducing the time of labor. We 
have no reason to Lelieve that the men are insincere in their 
profession, that they treat this asa question of health and 
social well-being. It has been said that the contest resolves 
itself into a struggle for wages, for that the men in demand- 
ing a shorter day only want to be able to begin working over- 
time and getting extra pay an hour earlier. To some extent 
this must necessarily be the case, for the ablest, strongest, and 
most ambitious of the men always have overtinie in view, 
and like to be able when they choose to put extra wages in 
their pocket. But the powerful trade organizations on which 
the Newcastle Engineers rely for sympathy are very far from 
favoring the present movement with any view to promoting 
overtime labor, and, enlightened as we are by their revela- 
tions, we see no reason to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Burnett's 
representations on the subject He denies that the motive 
mentioned prevails among the men generally ; and, he says, 
they are conscientious in their endeavor to reduce the hours 
of labor. Even in the busiest times, he observes, a very large 
number of the men never work overtime at all, onl aie 
for two months together the bulk of the men leave work at 
six o'clock, 

° 








MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH. 


The following is the text of Mr. Disraeli’s speech con- 
cerning the Queen, which has occasioned so much talk. It 
is proper to say, however, that five of the London dailies 
give the words as they were first reported here, and that they 
are corroborated by some out-of-town letter-writers. He 
said : 


I am about to propose to you “The health of her Majesty 
the Queen.” The health of the Queen has for several years 
been the subject of anxiety to those about her; but it is only 
this year that the country generally has become acquainted 
with the gravity of her condition. I believe I we | say that 
there issome improvement in her Majesty’s health; but I 
fear that a long time must elapse before it will reach that 
average condition which she has for some time enjoyed, and 
I do not think that we can conceal from ourselves that a still 
longer time must elapse before her Majesty will be able to 
resume the performance of those public and active duties 
which it was cnce her pride and pleasure to fulfil, because 
they brought her in constant and immediate contact with her 
people (cheers). The fact is, we cannot conceal from our- 
selves that her Majesty is physically incapacitated from per- 
forming those duties; but it is some consolation to her sub- 
jects to know that in the performance of those much higher 
duties which her Majesty is called upon to fulfil she still acts 
with a punctuality and with a precision which have certainly 
never been surpassed, and rarely equalled, by any monarch 
of these realms. A very erroneous impression is prevalent 
respecting the duties of a sovereign of this country. Those 
duties are multifarious, they are weighty, and they are in- 
creasing. I will venture to say that no head of any depart- 
ment of the state performs more laborious duties than fall to 
the sovereign of this country. There is nota despatch re- 
ceived from abroad nor sent from this country abroad which 
is not submitted to the Queen. The whole of the internal 
administration of this country depends upon the sign manual, 
and of our present Sovereign it may be said that her signa 
ture has never been placed to any public document of which 
she did not know the purpose and of which she did not ap- 
prove. Those Cabinet Councils of which you all hear, and 
which are necessarily the scene of anxious and important de- 
liberations, are reported and communicated on their termina- 
tion by the Minister to the Sovereign, and they often call 
from her critical remarks, requiring considerable ‘attention, 
and I will venture to say this, that no person likely to ad- 
minister the affairs of this country would treat the suggestions 
of her Majesty with indifference, for at this moment there is 
probably no person living in this country who has such a 
complete control over the political condition of England as 
the Sovereign herself. The last generation of statesmen have 
all, or almost all, disappeared. The Sir Robert Peels, the 
Lord Derbys, and the Lord Palmerstons have gone, and there 
is no person who can advise her Majesty, or who is likely to 
advise her Majesty in the time in which we live, who can 
have such complete mastery of what has occurred in this 
country, and of the great and important subjects of the state, 
foreign and domestic, for the last thirty-four years, as the 
Queen herself. He, therefore, would not be a wise man who 
would not profit by her judgment and her experience. I 
have felt it my duty to make these remarks at the present 
time in introducing a toast which, though generally formally 
introduced, is deeply sympathised with under all cireum- 
stances, in consequence of some erroneous opinions upon the 
subject of the duties of the Sovereign which are now too 
common. I would venture, in conclusion, to advise those 
whom I address that although her Majesty may be, and often 
is, of great assistance to her servants, there never was a more 
constitutional Sovereign than our present Queen (cheers).. All 
who have served her will admit that when her Ministers have 
been selected by her in deference to what she believes to be 
the higher interests of state and the opinion of the country, 
she gives to them a complete confidence and an undeviating 
support; but although there never was a Sovereign who 
would arrogate to herself any power or prerogative which 
the Constitution does not authorise, so I will say there never 
was one more wisely jealous of the prerogatives and privi- 
leges which the Constitution has allotted to her, because she 
believes that they are forthe welfare of her people (loud 
cheers). I therefore now propose to you the “ Health of her 
Majesty,” and may she long reign over us—a reign which 
has been distinguished by public duty and private virtue 
(loud cheers). 

————— 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPIUC NEWS. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Sir Andrew Buchanan has been gazetted British Minister at 
Vienna, Lord Loftus Minister at St. Petersburg, and Mr. Odo 
Russell at Berlin. A railway accident has occurred at Mary- 
hill, near Glasgow, by which a passenger train was wrecked, 
two persons instantly killed, and fifteen seriously wounded. 
————The Inman steamship City of Varis has arrived at 
Queenstown safe. The statement from Cape Clear that the 
steamer had been disabled originated in a mistake of the 
signal telegrapher. Subscriptions to the Chicago relief 
fund received at the Mansion Honse, London, up to Monday 
night, amounted to £23,600. - The very heavy outflow of 
specie from the Bank of Eugland which has been reported for 
several weeks past, has ceased, and the influx has begun. It 
is believed that the weekly statement due on Thursday will 
show an increase of bullion in the vaults over the amount re- 
ported a week ago. A banquet was given at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, in honor of M. Leon Say. One hun- 
dred and twenty guests were present. Among the speakers 
were Lord Lyons, the Bishop of Westminster, Archbishop 
Manning, and M. Vautrain. 











THE CONTINENT. 


The ratified Customs Treaty between France and Germany 
has been sent to Berlin. 
evacuated are to be held neutral until the indemnity agreed 
upon is paid. The manifesto recently issued by the fol- 
lowers of Senor Sagasta has called forth a counter declaration 
by the adherents of Senor Zorilla, in which they advocate the 
maintenance of order and the support of the Savoy dynasty. 
———Stockholders and others in interest are demanding a 
closer amalgamation of the Anglo-American and French Trans- 
atlantic Cab'e Companies. The Crown Prince of Gor- 
many and his wife have both contributed liberally to the Chi- 
cago sufferers, —Minister Washburne, at Paris, has re- 
ceived a despatch from the Mayor of Chicago acknowledging 
the receipt of money from that place. — There have been 
several unimportant demonstrations in Corsica by partisans of 
the late Emperor. M, Ferry, Commissioner Extraordin- 

















ary, has arrived at Ajaccio, Corsica. ———-President Thiers has 


The six French provinces to be | 
I 


announced to the Legislative Committee the signing of the 
Customs Treaty for «lsace and Lorraine, which recognizes the 
principle of reciprocity ; stipulates that the fourth half mil- 
liard of the indemnity shall be paid before the end of March 
next; that evacuation shall begin a fortnight after the treaty 
is ratified, and that Germany shall cede to France a small strip 
of territory Prince Napoleon has asked permission to go to 
Corsica. A meeting of a Republican Allance at St. Etienne 
was broken up by the police on Saturday.— A crisis is 
threatened in the Austrian Cabinet, von Beust declaring that 
jhe will resign if the demands of the Czechs are granted, 
Count Wachtmeister, the Swedish Minister of War, died 
of apoplexy in the streets of Stockholm on Saturday.——— 
|A fresh insurrection has broken out in Algeria against the 
' French, which the troops quartered there are unable to sub- 
|due, and reinforcements will have to be sent from France. 
Late advices from Melilla, Africa, represent that the 
|revolted Kabyles had planted a battery within range of the 
| citadel, with the intention of bombarding it, but their guns 
had been silenced by the fire from the Spanish fortifications. 
The Emperor of Germany opened the Reichsrath in 
person on Monday, and made a speech expressing gratification 
with the progress of unification. On the st bject of finances, 
he said the advances made by the different States would have 
to be paid out of the French indemnity. ‘The Budget must 
provide for the expense of settling the government of the ter- 
ritory acquired from France. A modification of the coinage 
for uniformity was suggested, and a line of communication to 
Italy throngh Switzerland, so controlled as to fairly secure 
cousideration for the interests of Germany was pointed to. 

—Disturbances are reported in Corsica, which are 
ascribed to Bonapartist agencies. —— A great Republican 
meeting was held on Monday, in Madrid, and resolutions op- 
posing the present government, and all forms of government 
not Republican, were adopted. ‘The boldest sentiments, even 
to sympathy with the International Society, were uttered by 
the speakers, —M. Picard has been appointed French 
Minister to Italy, in place of the Count de Choiseur, recalled. 
M. Guizot goes as French Minister to Greece. The appoint- 
ment of M. Ferry as Minister to the United States has been 
withdrawn in deference to public opinion, Cholera has 
reappeared in Constantinople. In two days sixty persons died, 
ten of whom were Englishmen.——Eight hundred buildings 
in the town of Bogooslavy have been burned by incendiary 
fires, believed to be the work of the fanatical oppressors of 
the Jews. —Details received in London of the recent 
storms and floods in China represent that at least 3,000 per- 
sons have perished. —The bark Mary Lueretia, of New 
York, J. 'l. B. Maxwell owner, has been totally wrecked at 
Palermo, After the speech of the Emperor William on 
Monday, the Neichsrath adjourned, there being no quorum 
present,———The rumors of a crisis in the Austrian Cabinet 
were premature. M. Victor Place, who has been on trial 
at Versailles for alleged frauds ix the purchase of arms for the 
Government, while filling the position of French Consul at 
New York, has been honorably acquitted. The Government 
has issued orders to the commandants of the military and naval 
posts and stations on the coast of France, warning them to 
keep a careful watch on the movements of all suspicious or 
suspected persons, and to be prepared for prompt action to 
suppress any disturbance. ‘lhe object of the order is to pre- 
vent the country from being disturbed or excited by a Bona- 
partist descent, which, it is feared, may be undertaken. The 
court-martial held in Paris for the trial of the Communists has 
sentenced 91 of the accused brought before it, and acquitted 
9,000 ‘The Emperor of Germany has approved the treaty 
with France, and ratifications will be formally exchanged on 
Saturday. Parliament on ‘Thursday effected an organization, 
Heit Simson being re-elected President, 















































MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Mr. Charles Mathews has appeared at Wallack’s this week 
in two of his most peculiar characters. He has been warmly 
greeted, and the favor that has been extended to him by 
| previous New York audiences was not lacking in this. The 
| opening play was “A Curious Case,” in which he took the 

part of an inquisitive and intermeddling busybody, always 
| ying to inform himself of what was going on, and making 
a grand explosion at the last by occasioning a fit of jealousy 
on the part of a devoted husband, played by Mr. Charles 
Fisher, who thought his wife was corresponding with some 
one she should not. This Mr. Fisher did well, and Mr. 
Mathews was, as usual, above all praise, although the play 
was but a trifle. The natural air of inquisitiveness, the inno- 
cence with which he examines the most secret letters of 
others, the coolness with which he tests the value of articles 
of furniture, and the promptness with which he applies his 
eye to a keyhole, are all admirably done. In the second play, 
“A Game of Speculation,” there is opportunity for a display 
of graver qualities. Mr. Mathews is the master spirit of a 
commercial ring, furnishes them with ideas, and borrows their 
money. He is heavily in debt, but not so much so that he 
cannot, like Sheridan, borrow more. The character is known 
as that of Mr. Affable Hawk, remaining member of the firm 
of Hawk and Sparrow. The latter gentleman has left for 
parts unknown, and for seven years Mr. Hawk supports exis- 
tence on his beautiful schemes, backed up by the possible 
ultimate reappearance of Mr. Sparrow with pockets full of 
gold. He does finally do so, but more to the surprise of 
Hawk than any one else. His interviews with creditors are 
laughable, and his fertility of resource wonderful. Mr. John 
Gilbert plays a small part well. 

Miss Cushman opened the week with “ Macbeth,” in which 
she rendered her well known Lady Macbeth. It is almost 
supertiuous to say anything about this, as she has been seen 
so often in it that her personation is as well known as any in 
the annals of the stage. Her power does not diminish except 
in some slight Vegree, and her representation gave great plea- 
sure to her audience. Mr. Creswick did not appear so well in 
the King as he did in Wolsey. On Thursday, at the benefit 
for the aid of Chicago, Mr. Booth himself undertook this 
part. The house was the largest ever known there. 

Niblo’s puts an end this week to the “real” drama, a posi- 
tive pleasure to those who look to the stage for something 
more than a wooden reproduction of nature, copying it as a 
Chinese tailor does a pair of pantaleons—patch and all. Mr. 
Mayo has done his part well in the “ Streets of New York,” 
but no eflorts of genius can raise these dramas to the rank of 
art. On Monday, Mr. Sothern appears as Lord Dundrea 
in “Our American Cousin.” Although this is a perfect cari- 
cature, it is a very laughable one, and we welcome its creator 
back to the boards of New York. Probably no actar ever 
before won such a reputation as this gentleman did from a 
single personation. He woke up, to use Lord Byron’s phrase, 
to find himself famous, the morning after the first perfor- 
mance of Dundreary in 1858. Before he was only noted asa 
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correct, although somewhat stiff and formal walking gentle- | they have not been successfal in winning the majority of trials. 


men. We still have pleasant memories of his “ Louis the | The first was on Monday, the contestants being Mr. Ashbury's 
Eleventh.” {Livonia and Mr. Osgood’s Columbia. The breeze was quite 


“Divorce” still continues to attract large houses, aud Mr. | light, and the Columbia gained the day, winning with twenty- 
Daly must be pleased with the success of his drama. It|seven minutes to spare. On Wednesday the same vessels 
deserves a long run. Fox is as usual pleasing the multitude | again contended, the wind blowing heavily, and the water 
at the Olympic in “ Humpty Dumpty.” ‘I'v judge by present | being rough. ‘This race was also decided for the Columbia, but 
indications it will last all the winter. E | the high wind had so injured her sails and fatigued her crew 

A new theatre by the name of St. James, will open next| that on Thursday the vessel was not in a fit condition to re- 
week. It will be devoted to variety performance. sume. For the third race it had been intended to sail the 

The Grand Opera House still retains Mr. and Mrs. Florence | Dauntless, but -he was not ready, and neither were any of the 
in their new Irish drama, “ Eileen Ove.” | other first-class yachts. The Livonia, however, had repaired 

The Nilsson Opera Troupe will appear next week in | her injuries, and was waiting for the tug. Mr. Osgood, in 
“Lucia,” “ Faust,” and “Martha.” Opera goers will be de- | view of the various facts, again entered the Columbia, al- 





lighted to hear this. 
without other aid, which will be of the best. 





SPORTING, 


TsROME PABK RBAC¥S, 





No more conclusive proof can be given of the increasing 
popularity of racing than the large, influential, and fashion- 
able attendance that graced Jerome Park on the two conelu- 


ing days of the autunm meeting. It is astonishing to perceive | 


the interest with which the merits of the different cracks are 
now discussed, their speed, staying qualities, and breeding 
forming topics of conversation in circles where but a short 
time since, such talk was all but tabooed. ‘To the American 


Jockey Club this beneficial change may be greatly attributed. | 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the liberality and en- 
terprize with which these meetings are conducted, and the 
confidence of the public in the stewards is so high that we 
have never yet heard their decisions decried or mistrusted. 
This is very gratifying, and we hope to see other cities emu- 
late the example of New York and Baltimore, and establish 
race meetings on a still more liberal basis than that adopted 
by the American and Maryland Jockey Clubs. We feel con- 
vinced that nothing would conduce more to still farther popn- 
larize the sport than to admit the public free of charge to 
some part of the track, and we yet hope that this innovation 
will be adopted at the Spring meeting. Mr. Leonard Jerome, 
who was the leading spirit in the formation of this club, 
should make use of his long European experience in impress- 
ing on the directors the advisability of this reform. 

The racing was exceedingly good, especially on the last day, 
offering a series of close and exciting finishes, which allowed 
some of the jockeys to display their skill, or in some instances 
the lack of it. ‘To the owners and breeders of stock great 
interest was centred in the two-year old performances, as 
foreshadowing the result of the crack races of next season. In 
the Champagne Stakes a celebrated youncster named Gray 
Planet, belonging to Mr. D. J. Crouse, beat Meteor and six 
others, thus proving himself to be one of the best colts of the 
year. Mr. Cameron's speedy filly Inverary maintained her 
reputation by conceding seven pounds to the winner, and run 
ning a very good third, In the Maiden two-year old Purse on 
the last day, Meteor again ran into second place, the race 
being won by Mr. Belmont’s Woodbine, by Censor or Ken- 
tucky, dam Fleur de Champs, one of the best imported mares 
in the country. Itis needless to state that Mr. Belmont re- 
ceived many congratulations on his success, his stable having 
heretofore proved very unlucky this season, It is a long lane 
that has no turning, and we hope to seo the maroon and 
scarlet to the fore in many a contest yet. Mr. Sandford was 
fortunate in carrying off two races in one day with Monarchist, 
who is growing into a well-shaped, speedy, and staying horse. 
The dark blue are not very populur colors, however, owiug to 
the mystery with which all the stable movements are con- 
ducted. The race that excited the most interest was the dash 
of four miles, in which Helmbold, Abdel Koree, and Defender 
came together. The betting was 100 to 40 on Helmbold. and 
not a few investments were made at this price on Abdel Koree, 
as he is now almost four years old, and only carried three-yeur 
old weights. Besides this, he had proved himself a good fast 
animal, and Colonel McDaniel’s confideuce in him was un- 
bounded, amounting almost to brag. The race was maguifi- 
cently contested from start to finish, Defender making the 
pace very hot for the first two sailes, when he fell to the rear, 
and let Abdel Koree take up the running. ‘The latter retained 
the lead to the last, despite Helmbold's best efforts, and won 
by half a length in the fine time of 7m. 33s. Col. McDaniels 
received a most enthusiastic ovation on his way down the 
stretch, and if success is the best test of merit, he fully de- 
served it, as he has the happy knack of always bringing his 
horses to the post in faultless form. Helmbold was beaten, 

- but he rau a game horse, and we expect to see him improve 
on this performance at Baltimore, as he appeared not quite su 
fine as his best admirers could have desired. This brilliant 
meeting was brought to a close with a steeplechase, in which 
nine horses faced the starter. The weights were pretty evenly 
distributed for Jerome Park, but ‘l'ammany, the favorite, won, 
owing to the fine riding of Gaffuey, who gained a length at 
the finish by the masterly way in which he cleared the last 
hurdle, Jim Tisdale being second. The Baltimore races com- 
mence next week. 


THE CLIFTON STUD, 


A very important sale of blood steck will take place at Mr. 
R. W. Cameron's seat on Staten Island, on November 1, and 
will, without doubt, attract the attention of the leading owners 
and breeders of stock in this country. Among the forty one 
head of stock to be offered on the oceasicn, we note the foi- 
lowing very valuable animals: Three stallions, Giennevis, 
foaled in 1866, by Onlston, dam Volucris, by Voltigenr; 
Hampton Court, foaled 1864, by Young Melbourne, dan 
Durindana, by Orlando, and Warminster, fouled in 1859. by 
Newminster, dam Bleck Bess, by Ratextcher. He offers three 
rarely bred two-year old colts, Bangweola, by imp Leamingion, 
out of imp, Pussy, by Diophantus; B>!hera iv: , by imp. Lean- 
ington, out of imp. Genista, by King Tom; and Glen Athol, 
by Blair Athol, out of Greta, by Voliigeur ; fourteen mires, 
among which are some very high-bred useful stock; three 
two-year old fillies by imp. Leamington—Inuvergary, Inverary 
and Inversnaid; five yearlings, four fillies, and one 2oll, all 
by imp. Leamington. There are eight weanlings, six by imp. 
Warwinster, one by imp. Leamington, and one by imp. Hump 
ton Court. Mr. Cameron will also offer five head of jalf- 
breeds, ‘The sale will be positive and the terms liberal. Full 
catalogues can be obtained on application to R. W. Cameron, 
Esq., Clifton, Staten Island. 


THE YACHT RACE. 


The yacht races this week have excited much attention. Mr. 
Ashbury has sailed three races up to to-day, aud has shown 
he good handling and fine seamanship of his men, although 
t 


Miss Nilsson can fill the house herself | though fearing it could not win, and the two vessels de- 


parted, the Livonia coming in ahead easily. It is just to say 
that Mr. Ashbury claims the second race, on account of the 
Columbia rounding the stakeboat contrary to regulations, and 
that the whole match is sailed under protest. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 








| Both the Paris and Bordeaux mints are coining 20 franc 
| pieces, bearing the efligy of the Republic. 
| Le Figaro says that the reigning Duke of Anhalt is about to 
abdicate in favor of the Emperor William, 

At the Rondpoint de Coubevoie they are now repairing the 
| bronze statue of Napoleon 


| 


| The mail steamer Brnency has foundered on the Lake of 
Lucerne. Fifteen ont of the 20 passengers were rescued. 
| L'wo Swiss ladies were amongst the persons drowned. 
A Pekin correspondent says the marriage of the Emperor of 
|China is now likely to be put off till next year, instead of 
taking place in the autumn, as was anticipated. 
| Itis rumored that the eldest son of the Rajah of Jodhpur 
| leaves the capital shortly to wed the daughters of three dif- 
ferent Rajabs-—all in one tour, 


The rebuilding of the Palace of the Legion of Honor is pro- 
ceeding repidly, and it is expected that within a month it will 
be ready fur the transaction of business. 

‘The steam wherry Mushroom, of Jarrow-on-Tyne, was run 
down on ‘Tuesday, the 26th, off the Tees, by the screw steamer 
Eagle. The captain and engine-man of the Mushroom were 
drowned, but the fireman was saved, 

The eruption of Vesuvius has assumed renewed force. On 
the evening of the 17th the lava flowed abundantly, d d 
ing to the mouths of the Atrio, Cavallo, and Vetrana. 

A Protestant church is about to be built in Rome. The 
ground (says the Gaulois) has been purchased by an American 
company, who propose to build an edifice of great mag- 
nificence. 

The Czar of Russia arrived on the 20th at Tiflis, in the Cau- 
easus. He was accompaied by the Hereditary Prince and the 
Grand Duke Vladimir. His Majesty was received with great 
honors by the chiefs of 50 small nations, 

It is reported in Paris that the successor of Theodore, king 
of Abyssinia, has signified his intention of honoring the Lyons 
exhibition with his presence at the opening ceremony in May, 
1872. Heis to arrive in Paris in April. 

We learn from Les Mondes that coal has been discovered in 
the island of Andoe, off the coast of Norway, in the province 
of Nordland. A boring has been made, and seven seams of 
| coul pierced, the thickest seam being somewhat less than 20 
inches, 

M. Thiers has lately become very uneasy. Le has strange 
fancies of conspiracy against his own person. He is afraid of 
being kidnapped: and patrols of policemen and soldiers are 
constantly on the gud rice around the Prefecture at Ver- 
| sailles, 

It is calenlated that Russia can raise, within a few days, an 
army of 1,700,000 soldiers. Great improvements have been 
made in all military matters, ‘They are now trying at St. Pe- 
tersburg a mitrailleuse which beats all inventions of the same 
kind, and the infantry are to be armed with the chassepot, 

According to the Liberte, the number of foreign insurgent 
prisoners now at Versailles is as follows:—Poles, 229; 
Italians, 131; Russians, 73; Germans, 42; Swiss, 27; 
Spaniards. 11- English, 7; Portuguese, 3; Swedes 1. Almost 
all these men are seriously compromised, those on whom light 
charges only weighed having been already set at liberty. 

M. Dollfas, writing in the Presse upon the recent manau- 
vres in Hampshire, says :—‘*'Lhe mimic warfare is ridiculous, 
but it has its origin in a most worthy sentiment, the love of 
the country, and the recognised necessity of putting it into a 
state of defence. Mr. Cardwell wouid do well to present a 
good bill for the reorganisation of the army. France heving 
been completely defeated in eight months, the British army, 
in the event of an invasion by a German army, would not ree 
sist three days.” 

The Avenir Liberal says that a friend lately come from Metz 
states that 30.000 of its inhabitants have emigrated during the 
German occupation, ‘The town is half deserted, and houses 
are to let everywhere, ‘Tce residents who are obliged to stay 
are compelled to lodge officers gratis; the soldiers occupy the 
barracks, forts, and arsenals, As in Strasburg, all the ladies 
wear mourning, and the men wear tri-culored ribbons in their 
button-holes. 

On the 2nd inst., and thenceforward, the rates of commis. 
sion to be charged in England on money orders drawn on any 
place in Belgium will be mado uniform with those chargeable 
on money orders drawn on North Germany Switzerland, and 
Denmark, viz.:—On sums not exceeding £2, 91.; above £2 
and not exceeding £5, 1s. Gi.; on sums above £5 and not 
exceeding £7, 2s. 3d.; and above £7 and not exceeding 
£10, 3s. 

The Times’ correspondent at Calentta sends the following 
telegram :—On the 16th of September the Ameer of Affghani- 
stan »ppointed his son Yakooh Khan as lieutenant. Yakoob 
promises to send the malcontents to Cabul. The Farrah 
army is recalled. ‘The Ameer’s confide.ce in Yakoob is un- 
doubted. ‘the rebel Mahomed Keyes arrived at Edwardesa- 
bad on the morning of the 2ist of September, with women, 
children, and property, and laid down his arms at the feet ot 
the Deputy commissioner, Eleven of the ring-leaders were 
arrested, 

From April 1st to Saturday, September 29, the Exchequer 
receipts amounted to £30,217,000 derived as follows :—From 
Customs, £9.310.000; Excise, £9,891,000; stamps, £4,587,- 
000; taxes, £376,000; income tax, £1,367,000 ; Post office, 
£2 062.000; telegraphic service, £170,000; Crown lands, 
£135,000; miscellaneous, £2,319,000. The payments in the 
same period were £33,376,257. he balance in the Bank of 














England on the 23rd was £1,650,889 ; and in that of Ireland .« 


£1,490, 725. 

The fourth court-martial met on Saturday, the 22nd, under 
the presidency of Colonel Boisdenemetz, for the trial of 15 
Paris street boys. The eldest has hardly turned 16, and the 
youngest is 11. They had all formed part of a corps insti- 
tuted by the insurgents, and called ‘*Pupilles de la Com- 
mune.” These lads had been put in uniform, equipped, and 
armed by orders from the Hotel de Ville. All had been sent 
to the barricades, and they admitted that they had fired 
on the troops, Most of them were of previous bad charac- 
ter, and well known to the police. ‘The Court restored five of 
them to their parents, who were in attendance, and promised 
to take care of them ; whilst the others were sent to a house of 
correction until they attained the age of 21. 

A Subject for Triumph—‘‘ What have you been crying for, 
George?” ‘*Coth mamma wouldn't give me tbpunge-cake, 
coth I’ve got a thtummach-ache!” ‘*Ah ha! I've got & 
"punge-cake and a ‘tummach-ache, too.” Volcanic Medi- 
cine—According to the latest intelligence trom Naples, Vesu- 
vius is again ina state of eruption. Consider'ng the source 
whence we derive our chief supply of sulphur, it is a wonder 
that homeopathists have not urged as a proof of the doctrine 
that like cures like, the agency of that mineral in volcanic 
eruptions, coupled with its efficacy in the cure of diseases of 
the skin. A Cross to Begin With—Clergymen, registrars, 
and other competent authorities, tell us that still every year a 
vast ber of English and Englishwomen are married 
who cannot sign their names, either throngh ignorance or 
drunkenness, but only make a mark. ‘I'his is clearly not 
**The Cross of Merit.’ Desperate Sham Fight—-The op- 
posing forces fired point-blank with blank cartridge. —Punch. 

——— 
THE FALL FASHIONS. 
WHAT TO WEAR—WHERE TO GET IT. 


Summer is decidedly on the wane, and with the approach 
of the chilly Fall weather and the dark October days, a 
different style of fabrics and fashions comes into vogue. 
Those who desire to feast their eyes with the richest pro- 
ductions of the French looms, the most delicate tints in silks 
and satins, and the choicest specimens of Irish poplins, would 
do well to visit A. T. Stewart and Co’s retail dry goods store. 
The silk counter in this establishment is a marvel of rich- 
ness. There are to be seen the various black silks of Stewart's 
own importation, alongside the Faille of three tints to acolor, 
the lightest shade being intended for the bodice, the second 
for the polonaise, and the third for the underskirt. These new 
and rare shades are in Tourterelle, Fumée, Cypres, Feutre, 
Cineraine, and Marron-Camayeur. There also are to be 
found silks of solid colors, strewn with richly-tinted flowers 
among which a rich lavender brocade, with crimson bouquets, 
and pale blush roses on a ground cf pear! color, attract most 
admiration In lace work there is a very choice collection, 
The most clegant on exhibition at present are a shawl of 
Brussels point of the purest white, another of point appliqué, 
each worth $1,000, and a black Chantilly shawl of the rarest 
and most delicate pattern, worth $1,600. Velvets of all 
shades and colors, and of all prices are abundant. Genuine 
camel’s-hair shawls attract considerable attention from the 
fair purchasers. 

One of these, worth $400, is reversible, one centre red, the 
other side black, with a border and edge woven in the sem- 
blance of curled ostrich feathers. Another, bordered with 
Autumn leaves, is a perfect marvel of beauty, and is valued 
at $5,000. Two others, also with the Autumn leaf bordering, 
are valued respectively at $1,400 and $1,500. These, of 
course, are the most magnificent specimens, but very hand- 
some camel’s-hair shawls can be bought from $50 to $200. 
One of the prettiest costumes in the establishment is of tea- 
colored Irish poplin, with self-colored trimming, which costs 
$125. Among the novelties are exquisite bridal bouquets of 
point lace representing lillies, orange blossoms, and other 
varieties of flowers. Among the goods for serviceable wear 
are to be found heavy diagonal plaids for the most part in 
bright colors, which will doubtless be very popular this sea- 
son. Messrs. A. I’. Stewart and Co’s cards ure unavoidably 
carried over from the first to the second page. We beg to 
call special attention to the fact. 


GREAT 

















BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


It is reported that the Premier is about to revive the 
Earldom of Thanet in Sir Henry Tufton, Bart., who has 
lately succeeded to a princely fortune by the death of his 
father, Sir Richard Tufton, Bart., a connection of the late 
Earl of Thanet, and who resided entirely in France. The 
present baronet stood for East Kent in the Liberal interest at 
the last general election, but was defeated. 

A valuable collection of books has been received from the 
trustees of the British Museum, as a present to the Birming- 
ham Reference Library. The books chieily relate to antiqui- 
ties and art, and to natural history; 26 volumes coming in 
ihe category of the former, and 125 in that of the latter, 
Two other books relate to minerals. The books on natural 
history include many valuable catalogues and lists by emi- 
nent naturalists. 

The new Town Hall at Rochdale, which has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. W. H. Crosland ata cost of from 
£80,000 to £100,000, was opened on Wednesday, the 27th, 
with great ceremony. The hail is partly surrounded by a 
large park, several acres in extent, and has a frontage to the 
river Roch, 

The Birmingham Town Council has given its sanction to a 
scheme of tramways recommended for the adoption of the 
corporation by a sub-committee, and instructe 1 the latter to 
apply to the Board of ‘Trade for a provisional order to cart 
out the project. The total estimated cost of the work is 
£136,195. 

The Portsmouth Town Council have a scheme before them, 
by which it is proposed to extend the docks belonging to the 
Corporation, at a cost of £250,000. The subject was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

The late Dr. Archdall Gratwicke, Master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, bas, by his will, bequeathed a legacy of 
£6,000 to the college. ‘The bequest is entirely unc nditional, 
and the governing body have absolute power in applying it 
in any way to the advantage of the society. 

A fasting girl is said to have turned up in Cornwall. The 
patient is Mary Emma Phillips, aged fourteen, who resides 
with her father, John Phillips, near Tresavean Mine, Red- 











ruth, and it is stated that she has not taken fuod for nine 
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THE ALBION. 


[Ocr. 91, 1871. 








months. She complained, three weeks before last Christmas, 
of severe pains in the head and body. For days afterwards 
the only nourishment she took was tea and a little preserved 
fruit. From the commencement of January until the present | 
time she has not taken any food ordrink except twelve drops | 
of brandy. Three medical gentlemen have visited her. She | 
is very thin, pale,and nervous, often trembling violently, | 
and groaning in her sleep, which is taken at irregular in- 
tervals. 

The sad fate of Mr. Justice Norman has elicited many ex- 
pressions of sorrowful sympathy in England. A brief cx 
memorwm contributed to the Times by a correspondent, who 
speaks of himself as having been an intimate friend of the 
deceased for thirty years, says: Mr. Justice Norman was the 
son of a Somersetshire banker, and on leaving college he 
entered the chambers of a pleader about 1887, the arduous 
duties of which calling he practised till, L think, the year 
1849 or 1850, when he was called to the bar. No one knows 
better than myself how well he attended to the labors ot his 
profession and the talents which he gave to it. In 1859 or 
1860 he became the authorized reporter for the Court of Ex- 
chequer, in conjunction with another gentleman, and in 1861 
was given the judgeship of the Supreme Court at Caleutta. 
This post (as he told me) he owed to the liberality of that 
truly great man, Sir William Erle. He accepted it with some 
hesitation, for he had the offer twice before, and was gelting 
into a very good business. About 1855 he married the lady 
who is now his widow, by whom he has no issue. Many 
people know how profound a lawyer is taken away from us, 
but few know better than the present writer how many vir- 
tues distinguished the man; he was peculiarly gentle, kind, 
and courteous, though never flinching from his own opinion. 
Sir R. Couch, the Chief Justice of Bengal, who is still in 
England, will leave for Calcutta to resume his duties in the 
High Court of Judicature next month. 


The Earl of Derby was present on Wednesday, the 27th, 
at the opening of a new School of Science and Art, which 
has been erected at Birkenhead at the expense of Mr. John 
Laird, M. P., and which was on that day formally handed 
over to the borough. Lord Derby said that if England was 
to maintain her place as a trading and manufacturing country, 
Art education must be diffused so as to reach the whole body 
of the artisan class, if they choose to avail themselves of it. 
We have far more to fear now from foreign competition in all 
occupations in which technical or artistic skill is required, 
than we had fifteen or twenty years ago. The tendency in 
every art was to adopt more complex processes and labor- 
saving devices. His lordship said he did not think we need 
rely entirely on the State, but believed the continuation of 
central help and central inspection on the one hand, with a 
local and individual initiative on the other, was the best for 
England. 


The inquiry ordered by Mr. Stansfeld into the alleged mis- 
management at. the Hampstead Small-pox Hospital has 
elicited some shocking disclosures. Several of the witnesses 
who have been examined assert that delirious patients were 
tied down to keep them in their*beds at a time when their 
bodies were covered with the small-pox eruption ; that strait 
waistcoats were used; that patients were inadequately sup- 
plied with drink during the night; and that complaints were 
continual regarding the unfitness of the food supplied. One 
patient was threatened with violence, and was frequently 
called a “beast” by the nurse. Another witness said that 
when he brought his little daughter away from the hospital 
after she had been there forty-six days she was not reeog- 
nizable, and her condition was almost beyond description. This 
evidence was confirmed by medical witnesses, one of whom 
said he never saw a child in so dreadful a state, and he be- 
lieved there must have been gross negligence on the part of 
the nurses. It is also alleged that owing to the totally inade- 
quate number of nurses (only one nurse to thirty-seven pa- 
tients) children were found dead in bed, and the nurse ig- 
norant of the fact, and that the body of a patient who died 
at midnight was removed into the bath-room, where it re- 
mained all night in an offensive condition. Most of the wit- 
nesses have deposed to the filthy state and inadequate supply 
of the linen. There were only two towels for eighty or 
ninety patients; the sheets were not changed for three weeks 
at a time, and were covered with vermin and filth. The food 
is also said to have been bad. The meat was tough and badly 
cooked, “like gutta-percha;” the potatoes were “all the 
colors of the rainbow—black and rotten ;” and the tea and 
coffee were so bad that it was impossible to distinguish the 
one from the other. The legal gentlemen who represent the 
managers of the institution assert that many of these state- 
n.ents are faise, and they promise a complete answer to the 
charges brought against the hospital authorities. 


The Jeaths of two gentlemen of note in the sporting world 
are announced. Mr. Irwin Lewis Willes, who under the nom 
de plume of “ Argus” has for twenty-five years contributed a 
series of sporting letters and racing prophecies in the Post, 
died the other day at the age of fifty-two, after a protracted 
illness ; and his death was speedily followed by that of Mr. 
W. Blenkiron, for many years identified with the turf as the 
founder of the celebrated Stud Farm at Middle Park, Eltham, 
and from whose liberal donation of 1,000 guineas to the 
Middle Park Plate that event was established. Mr. Blenk- 
iron, who had also long been in failing health, was in his 
sixty-third year. The deaths are also announced of the 
Countess of Westmeath; Mr. Samuel Solly, F. R. S., the 
eminent surgeon; of Dr. Cursham, who for many years held 
the appointment of Government Inspector of Provincial 
Anatomical Schools; of the Hon. and Venerable Archdeacon 
Yorke, brother of the Earl of Hardwicke; and of Mr. Cip- 
riani Potter, Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 


There is a rumor that Sir Robert Collier is about to vacate 
the office of Attorney-General, in order to accept the judicial 
seat now occupied by Lord Penzance, who is desirous of 
being transferred to the new appellate branch of the tribunal 
of the Privy Council. 

Lord Granville presided on Wednesday the 4th at the 
opening of Dover College, which has been established by a 
local company for the purpose of providing a first-class edu- 
cation at a moderate price. His lordship spoke of the reac- 
tion against an excessive devotion to classical education which 
had taken place of late years, and said he agreed with Mr. 
Grote that the pursuit of classical studies should not be 
entirely neglected. Mr. John Stuart Mill had said that the 
study of science taught young men to think, while the study 
of classics gave them the power of expressing their thoughts. 
Lord Granville said he fully concurred in that opinion, and 
was therefore anxious that both science and the classics 
should be taught.the youth of that country. At a luncheon 

sivcu subsequently, Earl Granville stated that he had recent] 
earned that there was a gratifying improvement in the healt 


of State for the Colonies, is to be raised to the peerage. 


ing civil service appointments, was appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies in 1860. On his resignation a 
few months ago, he was sworn of her Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil. 

The Exhibition of 1871 closed on Saturday, the 30th. 


on payment of 1s., 14,605; total, 16,100. The total number of 
persons who visited the Exhibition since its opening in May 
lust was 1,142,154. Ina lecture delivered in the Albert Hall 
on Saturday it was stated that the greatest number of visitors 
was on Whit Monday, when 21,946 passed the turnstiles, and 
the smallest on the 18th of August, when there were only 
5,400. There had not been a single case of wilful injury to 
pictures, marble, or textile,or any instance of misconduct 
e: ling for the intervention of the police. No theft had taken 
place, and the arrangement which is supposed to have con- 
tributed to this gratifying result was the employment of re- 
tired policemen as checktakers at all the turnstiles. Looked 
at from the commercial point of view, the success of the 
Exhibition has been complete. After all expenses the receipts 
of the season would leave a balance of somewhere about 
£30,000. But one accident occurred during the season, when 
two ladies fell on one of the large staircases; and there was 
not a single quarrel or assault among the whole million and 
a quarter of visitors. 

The Times has published along letter from Mr. George 
Potter, in which he endeavored to account for the spread of 
Republicanism among the working classes of England. 
Mr. Potter says:—‘ The way to account for the demand for 
Republicanism which is beginning to be heard in England is 
toremember that millions of our fellow-countrymen have un- 
satisfied wants, and are bowed down by unjust burdens, and 
therefore the upper and middle claszes cannot be astonished 
at such a demand being made by a portion of the working 
classes. It is against nature for the poor to be in love with a 
costly administration of public affairs. The comparison in 
this respect between England and America is so faverable to 
the latter that the wonder is that English working men should 
have remained so long content to admire the advantages of 
Brother Jonathan under a Republic without desiring to share 
in them.” Mr. Potter admits that “ By character, conduct, 
and domestic experience the Queen has obtained a place in 
the hearts of the people, without at any time exciting feelings 
of distrust, still less of hostility,” and says that he for one is 
far from giving up the extended experiment of popular 
government under hereditary presidency as a thing to be des- 
paired of, but “it ean succeed only by the prompt adoption of 
broad measures, honestly fitted to the evident circumstances, 
the just claims, and the staring needs of the masses of the 
people.” Among these measures he enumerates a material 
reduction in the civil list, the readjustment of electoral dis- 
triets, the disestablishment and disendowment of the English 
Church, reform in the tenure of !and, and the removal of the 
obstacles which exclude working men from Parliament. 

A series of explosions took place on Wednesday, the 4th, 
on the premises of Mr. Monk, an oil and colorman, in Manor- 
street, King’s-road, Chelsea. The first explosion—caused, it 
is said, by an escape of gas—set the house and shop on fire, 
and half an hour afterwards, when a large crowd had assem- 
bled to watch the eflorts of the firemen to put out the fire, a 
second explosion occurred, by which the rafters and beams of 
the house, as also the whole front of the shop, were blown in 
all directions, and scattered among the people. In the midst 
of the confusion, the horses belonging to two of the engines 
took fright, and darted with the machines among the crowd. 
Three more explosions afterwards took place, but not of so 
violent a character. They are supposed to have been cansed 
by the ignition of paraffin, benzoline, and gunpowder, which 
were all stored on the premises. Six persons who were in- 
jured by the falling timber or knocked down by the horses 
are in the hospital, and several others who sustained slighter 
injuries were taken to their own homes. Some of the injured 
persons are in a very precarious condition. 








SCOTLAND. 


Mr. Bright is still staying in the Scottish border country, 
and was at Moflat when last heard of. Mr. Ward Hunt has 
been temporarily deprived of the use of his right hand by a 
gun accident, but he is recovering. 

The fact of an English archbishop and bishop having 
officiated in a Presbyterian church at Glengarry continues to 
be the subject of much discussion, and the accounts published 
of what really took place on the occasions in question are 
very conflicting. Three weeks ago the Bishop of Moray pub- 
lished his version of the circumstances under which the 
Bishop of Winchester officiated in the church. Now the 
bishop himself has come forward with an explanation con- 
tained in a letter addressed in reply to one sent him by Dr. 
Mackness, of Oxford :—* The service referred to (the bishop 
says) was a mission servire, there being no English service in 
the village that day, and many strangers and others. It had, 
of course, nothing to do with the orders, etc., of the Presby- 
terian body. The kirk as a building was offered for an Eng- 
lish Bishop’s service in it, anc accepted readily by me. I 
beli¢ve that I did what St. Paul did at the place where prayer 
was wont to be made. Norcan I conceive that such a mis- 
sion service has any tendency to increase the difficulties of 
our beloved sister the Church of Scotland. What I did met 
with the full approval of the Primus.” 





IRELAND. 


At the meeting of the South of Ireland Fishing Company, 
held lately, Mr. Clarke, one of the commissioners of the Irish 
Fisheries, stated that the pilchard fishery, which formerly 
brought in £100,000 a year to the people of St. Ives and Corn- 
wall, had now migrated to iedieall 


The Archbishop of Dublin, in a charge which he delivered 
on Tuesday the 26th, spoke at some length on the financial 
position of the Irish Church, and expressed a hope that they 
would abolish the rule that“ no Episcopal Church has as yet 
organized a good system of finances.” Up to August last, he 
stated, the representative body had in hand £378,286, besides 
asum of £500,000 paid to them in lieu of private endow- 
ments; but a large proportion of the former sum was allo- 


1872, when claims must be substantiated or expire, could they 
discover how much of the latter would be available fcr a 
central fund. The Archbishop further stated that three- 
fourths of the clergy in every diocese in Ireland have con- 








of the Queen, 








sented to commute, to the number of nearly two thousand. 


cated to particular parishes by the donors, and only in June, 


There | is not expected to recover. 
was no closing ceremonial beyond the singing of the National | held by a middleman for many years, but being out of lease 
Anthem. The number of visitors was by season tickets, 1,495 ; | it reverts to Mr. Bryan, the proprietor. It is said the occupy- 


| 


His Grace afterwards referred to the Revision question in a 








Sir Frederic Rogers, Bart., late Permanent Under Secretary | tone dleprecatory of great or rash changes, and pointed to the 


Sir} American Church’s revision of the Prayer-book, as, in 
F. Rogers was educated at Eton and Oxford, and, after hold- | American phrase (as he said), a “ caution.” 


| Another agrarian outrage is reported. On Monday night 

the 25th, a man named Jeffery Brennan, rent warner to Mr. 
| George Bryan, M. P., was waylaid and beaten at Chatsworth, 
| near Castlecomer, county Kilkenny, in such a manner that he 
The Chatsworth property was 


ing tenants apprehended an advance in rent, and suspected 
the rent warner of suggesting such an arrangement. Three 
men have been arrested on suspicion. 

it has been announced that it is not the intention of the 
Government to appoint a successor to the late Right Hon. G. 
A. Hamilton. The ground for this decision is that it has 
been found that the work of the Irish Church Temporalities 
Commission is not sufPcient to require the services of three 
Commissioners. ; 

Sir Arthur Guinness, the principal if not the sole proprietor 
of the Dublin Exhibition Palace, has resolved to convert it 
into a public “ Museum of Art, Industry, and Manufactures,’’ 
as closely as possible in imitation of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

It is said the lieutenancy of county Monaghan has been 
offered to, and accepted by, the Earl of Dartrey. 

The death is announced of the eminent Irish architect Sir 
Thomas Deane, at the age of seventy-nme. Sir Thomas was 
amagistrate for the county of Cork, and twice served the 
office of high sheriff of Cork—namely, in 18389 and 1815. 

Mr. Isaac Butt, M.P., has in a new “home rule” news- 
paper, the Irish Vindicator, explained the “ objects sought in 
the jfresent national movement in Ireland.” He proposes 
that the Imperial Parliament should abandon and give up to 
an Trish Parliament the power of legislation on matters that 
aflect solely the internal administration of Ireland; and that 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, and the dependencies of 
Great Britain should be united into one grand Confederation 
under one Sovereign, but with one Imperial Parliament to 
manage and control all the external relations and Imperial 
concerns of the Confederation. The Imperial Parliament 
would still regulate the army and navy, and vote the supplies 
necessary for their maintenance—and for all these purposes 
“Treland should still be represented in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, having a voice in the grand Council of the Empire, 
and bound as she now is by its decisions.” Some of the 
Irish “ national” journals write very bitterly about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on “ home rule” at Aberdeen. The Irishman 
calls it a declaration of war. The Weekly News declares it to 
be “ bitter, untruthful, and malicious,” and says :—* From 
this day forward we are done with Gladstonism in Treland ; 
from this day forward a new test is imposed on the candi- 
dates for parliamentary honors in Ireland; and that test is 
firm and unyielding opposition to the statesman who has pro- 
claimed with so much insulting emphasis his antagonism to 
the will of the Irish nation.” 

Fenianism appears to be again showing its head in Ireland. 
Early on Sunday morning, the 1st, shots were heard in the 
direction of Fairhill, one of the northern suburbs of Cork, 
and on three policemen proceeding to ascertain the cause they 
were met by five men, who fired at them. One of the con- 
stables was hit on the hip, but he was only slightly wound- 
ed. The perpetrators of the outrage then ram away, but the 
police succeeded in capturing one of their number, and three 
others were afterwards arrested. In the possession of the 
man first taken was a military pouch, containing sixteen 
rounds of rifle ammunition. The Fenian oath was also found 
in his possession, together with a muster roll of Fenians. 
‘Two other outrages, the precise nature of which is not yet 
apparent, are reported. On the night of the 28th ult.,as a 
man named Dargan was returning home from Moira, near 
Lurgan, he was waylaid by a party of men and beaten so 
severely that his recovery is considered doubtful. On Sun- 
day morning a respectable farmer named Heffernan, living 
between Cashel and Tipperary, was found brutally murdered. 
The police believe the unfortunate man was beaten to death. 
Three men have been arrested on suspicion. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 








Hon. James McNab, member of the Legislative Council, 
and one of the oldest public men in Nova Scotia, died lately, 
aged 78 years. He was eight years a member of the House 
of Assembly and twenty-three years a member of the Legis 
lative Council, and at different times held several important 
offices. He was never a very strong party man, but was so 
highly esteemed by all that he held office in successive Gov- 
ernments of Liberals and Conservatives. 

The war ship Royal Alfred was out in the gale and fears 
were entertained for her safety. She rode it out safely and 
was in the Strait of Canso on Tuesday on her way to Hali- 
fax. 


Two sailors concealed themselves in the top of Mr. John- 
ston’s house, Dartmouth, and on an alarm being made tried to 
get down outside. One of them, a boatswain, fell to the 
ground and was nearly killed. He was placed in the hospital 
and is not likely to recover. 

A large grey wolf was killed near Yarmouth, on Saturday, 
after destroying several sheep. - 
The harbor of Halifax is full of floating logs, lumber and 

burrels, impeding the passages of the Dartmouth steamers. 

At the October term of the Supreme Court in Halifax there 
were no criminal cases, and Judge Desbarres was presented 
with the customary pair of white gloves and an address: 

From latest accounts the marine harvest of Newfoundland 
has been almost entirely gathered, and the results seem to be 
of a very encouraging description. The catch of fish has 
been unusually large, and from the fineness of the weather 
exceptionally well cured. It will, consequently, be stored 
away in a sound marketable condition. While the supply 
is very large, the price is also from one cause and another 
high, while the cost of all the different supplies needed by 
the fishermen is more than usually low. The crops are 
generally good and anything like potato blight has not yet 
made its appearance. In short, every interest is in a pros- 
perous condition in that island of fish and fogs. Indeed, 
laborers are so scarce that women have been employed on the 
wharves, getting sixty cents a day for handling fish and 
carrying them into the stores. 

The North Simcoe controverted election was held on the 
16th at Barrie before Vice Chancellor Strong, and resulted in 
Mr. Ardagh being unseated for having hired a Northern 
Railway train to convey voters to the polls. 
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QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToOBER 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sim: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagiation in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 





Fire and Life Insurance, 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 


OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 
OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 


OPPOSITE HANOVER 8t. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,...... .$700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Ww. C. PICKERSGILL Hi. peB. Rourn. 
Francis Skippy. Apam Norrie. 
Jlenry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
Bensamin B. Surrman. Royat PHELps. 
Gronce MoKE. W. Burier Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmvunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





HOME INSURANCE co. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1 1, 1871,.. . $4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will oa 
INE, oc cnek adneks onic kavae 2,000,000 00 








Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 
(a All Losses will be be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 


J. H. Wasusoury, Secretary. 
New Yorn, October 12, 1871 





Card. 


COLUMBIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


161 Broadway, New York. 





In reply to the numerous enquiries as to 
our losses by the disastrous fire at Chicago: 
We have no Agency there, and but ONE 
RISK of THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 

ALFRED DOUGLAS, 

Joun B. Arnruvr, Secretary. 

Epwarp R. SATTeRLEEg, Asst. Secretary. 


HAMILTON FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


1 Wall Street. 


CR a sey anaboeians 0a50eeannee $150,000 
ee Te eer ere Tere. $125,000 


President. 





This Company, not having lost a dollar 
by the late disastrous fires, oflers reliable in- 
surance at fair rates. 

Liberal Adjustment and Prompt Payment in Caee of 
Loss. 


JOHN C. WINANS, President. 
GILMORE, > Secretary. 





JAMES 


EXCHANGE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
170 BROADWAY, 


OAPUPAT «oc cccccssccscccscsvccvece $150,000 
ne oe errr 30,000 


Tus CoMPANY HAS NO 
WAVE NOT SUFFERED BY 


AGENCIES, AND 
THE CHICAGO 


Fine. 
RICHARD C. COMBES, Sec’y. 
THE GEBHARD 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 141 BROADWAY. 
Casu CAPITAL. . $200,000. 
This Company enntne ‘thet ir Bus teat to Risks on 
Dwelling Houses, Stores, Household Furniture. Mer- 
cuandise, and on Rents and Leases in New York and 
Vicinity, and, having No Agents, have 
Suffered no loss by the disastrous Fire in Chicago, M. 
Policies issued entitling the holders to participate 
in the os of the business. 
. D. WADDINGTON, President. 
sou R. SMI r H, Secretary. 


Humboldt Fire Ins. 5. Co., 
_— No. 120 BROADWAY. 


ry i eee eee eer eee = $200,000 


This Company have no Agent 
by the CHICAGO FIRE. 
WM. MULLIGAN, President. 
WM. H. BRIDGMAN, Secretary. 
E. J. BARNEY, Asst. Secretary. 


Ltn 


s, and are not affected 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Cas Capita... ..$1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 

The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot exceed a QUARTER of 

a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will be promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 

This Company will have remvining MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
guarantee to its policy holders, and will continue to 
make INSURANCE on BUILDINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as herctofore. 

H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
102 BROADWAY, 


New York. October 13, 187!. 
This Company, confirming its statement of yester- 


ov, presents a more detailed exhibit of its condi- 
tion: 











Dame CAPTPAL. «6 ccc cnccceces $500,000 00 
Sunrivs, Oct. 1, 1871.......... 2,1247,95 21 
| Gross PID 6: c.tce waa eaco seen 2,627,496 21 


Liuit or Cuicaco Losses as 
| FIXED BY AGENT AT THAT 
CITY AFTER INVESTIGATION. . $1,200,000 00 


The Board of Directors, at their regular monthly 
meeting (12th inst.), unanimously resolved to increase 
the capital stock to 


One Million Dollars, 


the additional amount to be paid in as speedily as 
the legal requirements can be complied with, and at 
the same meeting tendered their subscriptions for an 
amount largely in excess of the increased capital. 


GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres., 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres., 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


AGENCY 
ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, perenne 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 

OVER $4,000,000. 

New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The Atna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 

62 Wall Strect. 


A NOBLE RESPONSE. 

THE MANAGERS IN THIS CITY OF THE 
NORTIL BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, HAVE 
RECEIVED FROM J. W. CATER, ESQ., CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE LONDON BOARD, BY CABLE, THE 
FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS: 





“ SUBSCRIBE $5,000 FOR THE CHICAGO SUF- 
PERERS. SETTLE ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY. 
DRAW AT THREE DAYS’ sIGHT.” 

THE ASSETS OF THIS COMPANY IN THE UNI- 
TED STATES, AMOUNTING TO OVER $1,300,000, 
WILL NOT BE TOUCHED IN PAYMENT OF 
LOSSES AT CHICAGO. 
WM. CONNER, 
CHAS. E. WHITE, 
SAML. P. BLAGDEN, 


Lancaster Fire In Ins. Co. 
Ce CE 6.86: 0.0k.00000eed $200,000 


Large Surplus. No Loss in Chicago. 
THOS. E. FRANKLIN, Pres'’t. 
Epwarp Browy, Sec’y. 
WM. H. CHEPPU & Co., 

163 Broadway, New York. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INS. CO. 
OF ST. LOUIS. 

Cash Assets, after paying Chica go 
DOR. 60né vie weleen ses ees $327,180 82 
GEO. P. PLANT, Pres’t. 
M. L. POTTLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. T. Cram, Sec’y. 
Fevix Coste, Treasr. 
WM. H. CHEPPU & Co., Managers, 
Office, 163 Broadway, N. Y. 


“IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTABLISHED.........2+0+0 «. 1803. 


! Associate 
me Managers. 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacer, 
JOSEPIL B. ST. JON, Assistant MANAGER, 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E.M. Ancuin ALD, H. B. M. Cons L, Chairman. 
A.A A.A : Bros. 








E. . Jafiray & Co. 

Nicuanp Invin, of Richard vin & Co. 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Goounman Jounsron, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 








| Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
WAG CADIRME., 6 sccccccecnveseeen $300,000 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 
Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
Whicited. 


. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





120 Broapway, N. Y. 
Equitable Building. 


203 MontTacvueE St. 
Brooklyn. 


Long tens ot Co. 
| CAPITAL... F oa bee xs0 
| SURPLUS, 2.00062 oscccccceeresces 194 987 
Assets JULY 1, 1871.........200.. 394,987 


Seventy-five per cent. of the net profits of 
the Company returned annually in Scrip to 


customers insuring under PARTICIPATING 

POLICIES. 

Wo. W. Hensuaw, B. W. De LAMATER; 
Secretary. President. 


Scrip 1 return, July, 1871, ‘Fifty per Cent. — 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Cireular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Sheen Caen Habitch & Co., f London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securitics, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at ail times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any _ of the world. 


AG YEN cy OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 

land West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 

| Letters of Credit for Travellers available i in all parts of 
the world, 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, alxo on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
| business transacted. JOHN PATON, 

) ) 
ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents, 





; MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


aut: NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available ix all parts of the world on 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N.A.R. MM. Steamships, 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 9, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... -— 0 and $250 00, Gold 
Second Cahin.. ‘ $1 50. 00, Gold 
By Steame rs carrying Ste erage » Passouge rs. 

First Cabin....$80, Gold. Stecrage. -- Aye A 
Return Tickets...........2...-5- 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris..... $15 00, Gold, a ditjonal. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 





Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Come 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green 
at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGEnt. 


For Steerage 


passage, 
| Building. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Maguificent Steamers, combining 


SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 

ATLANTIC, sails Oct. 14, at 3 P.M. 

OCEANIC sails Oct 28, at3 P.M. 

BALTIC, sails Nov, 11. 

Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided— Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuire Star Line Orrices. 

J. il. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 
ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 
For Liverpool & Queenstown. 

NMAN Sane OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 

FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 





First CaBIN........... $35 | | STEERAGE............ 
Do toLondon..... Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris.. A 50 | Do toParis........ 


38 
Do to Halifax,N.S. 20.| Do_ toHalifax, N.S. 15 


PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBrn. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

SO ee of Po ES 
} i Nalift 

Tickets sold to and Panos England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates 

For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 dos tannic New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 


STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
~~ NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 










SPAIN. 3,450 tons. 
Eeyrr.... 3,310 “* 
HOLLAND. 315 ** 
Iray. 000 PENNSYLYANIA..2,872 ‘* 
RANCE ,o12 °° VIRGINIA........ 2'876 ne 
THE QuEEN....3,517 *‘ DrnMARK....... 3,117 “ 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Fiates of Passage, 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 
icin cnntsaneetiadtie duet £75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp’l,Queenstown. $65 and $75 ‘* 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 a 
Steerage, A ORR ete ‘ 
repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
jlasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “ 
Yor freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Compaxy, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


‘STEAM 70 LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 


Carrying the United States Mails, 











From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
COLORADO.. ..Capt. Freeman. .Oct. 25, at 3.00 P.M. 
WISCONSIN... .Capt. Williams. . Nov. 1, — A.M, 

NEVADA. i 4 Forsyth.. .Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. 
WYOMING | . W hineray., Nov. 15, at 8.60 A.M. 
MINNESOTA. c apt. Freeman.. Nov. 22, at 2.30 P.M. 

Cabia Passage....... ........ (Gold). ‘ 
NG 5a "eo ciensanecced (Currency). . 


Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
F cr fre ‘ght or cab n passage, appiy to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street. 





MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 


No. 52 Wail St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 





Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 


mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercia! Credits issued. 
| Exchange drawn ov Paris and on the 


' UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 
By First Class Steamships. 
\ ALSO FROM LIVERPOOu AND LONDON, 
| By Reeviar Samine Packets WEFELY. 








DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available i 
| of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest a” = 








